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On the Art of Writing History’ 


Read at the American History Conference, Columbia University, November 22, 1926. 
BY JUSTIN H. SMITH, Lrrt.D., LL.D. 


Probably almost everyone has, whether conscious 
of the fact or not, a genuine interest in history, just 
as almost everyone finds he is interested in “stupid 
geography” when he begins to travel. In both cases 
it appears to be mainly or very largely a question of 
how the subject is presented. Hence, the best way 
to write history is a matter of practical and of gen- 
eral importance; and, since the present state of this 
art among us disturbs even the great and conserva- 
tive Historical Association, whoever has studied and 
practiced it should try to offer at least a few ideas 
on the subject.’ 

What is history? Everything yet nothing, one 
might sometimes feel on reading answers to this ques- 
tion; but at any rate history undertakes to inform 
us about something that actually has been, something 
real. Of & ‘hen, it must do so as accurately, 
as faithfully iately as possible. It is a repre- 
sentative art. 

Now, the business of representing is to represent. 
The historian should therefore try to make the actual 
seem actual, to make it stand forth, to make it look 
substantial, round, real, as it was and did look in its 
day. The representation of what had life sliould be 
lifelike. Some deny all this—in practice, at least. 
But the principle sounds so much like an axiom that 
it may as well be classified that way, unless pressed 
violets and stuffed antelopes are fair specimens of 
nature’s handiwork. 

Histories may be divided roughly into two classes, 
overlapping but distinguishable. The first, which may 
be called intensive, deals with a relatively small sub- 
ject. This is very thoroughly studied, mainly or 
entirely on the basis of the author’s own investiga- 
tions. The second, or extensive type, covers a wide 
field, and the writer is chiefly or largely dependent 
on the researches of other scholars. 

For several reasons books of the first class are 
perhaps those more particularly historical. By defini- 
tion they are thorough. There is no divided responsi- 
bility. The work has a consistent method. Com- 
mercialism is little in evidence. And the result pos- 
sesses a fundamental value, for extensive histories 


* It is pertinent to remark that Dr, Smith was formerly 
the professor of modern history at Dartmouth, is the author 
of nine historical volumes, and has received for his history 
of the war with Mexico both the Pulitzer Historical Prize 
($2,000), given for the best book of the year on American 
history, and the First Loubat Prize ($1,000), given once in 
five years for the best work on the history, geography, 
archaeology, ethnology, philology, or numismatics of North 
America.—Eb., 


can be made from the intensive, while the reverse is 
impossible. We will therefore devote our sugges- 
tions to the first class, leaving them to be carried 
over into the second, with all needed modifications, 
by any one who may care to do this. 

Good sense and honesty being assumed, the essen- 
tial requirement in the writing of intensive history 
is thorough investigation. This, it scarcely needs to 
be said, must be done by the strict methods of “‘scien- 
tific’ history; for example, the critical study and 
comparison of documents. Such investigation makes 
possible not only full and accurate knowledge, but 
also a high degree of impartiality, for knowledge is 
the sworn foe of prejudice. On principle all agree 
so far. 

But in the application of the principle disagree- 
ments promptly arise. Some historical workers ap- 
pear to value history entirely or chiefly because it 
presents opportunities for investigation. For them 
research is end rather than means, except perhaps as 
it may lead to a better academic position. This is 
natural. A devotee can see only the object of his 
devotion. The ardent ecclesiastic thinks man was 
made for the Sabbath. When Colonel Roosevelt 
forced the War Department to issue light uniforms, 
instead of the regulation uniforms of heavy wool, to 
his men in Cuba, the official in charge exclaimed, 
“There, I had just got things running smoothly, and 
now you and this war come along and upset them 
all.” In his eyes the army existed for his routine, 
not his routine for the army. What the world needs 
and wants is of course the results, not the process of 
investigation; the edifice, not the scaffolding. Scaf- 
folding and the monograph have their place, and it is 
important; but the great historians have written for 
the world, have written to be read. And unless it is 
read, history is a failure, a futility. 

Thorough research involves the collection of num- 
berless minutiae, and this is regarded by some as a 
cramping procedure unworthy of the historian. But 
the notebooks of brilliant novelists—Dickens, for ex- 
ample—show how faithfully they set down the small- 
est details that seemed of possible value; and if they 
could endure and profit by this drudgery, cannot the 
professed apostles of historical truth? Such minutiae, 
if rightly selected, give or can give light and shade, 
roundness, lifelikeness, humanness. 

Some, it must be admitted, turn away from this 
opinion, and hold that if the historian tells only what 
there is reason to believe, his narrative must usually 


be “very fragmentary and vague.” Naturally, much 
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depends on his field, and if he finds himself on 
ground so windswept, he must accept the conse- 
quences. ‘To invent details and pass them off as his- 
torical is forgery, and merits due pains and penalties 
as such. But in many or most instances, with proper 
—or, shall we say, improper?—persistence, one can 
find letters, diaries, trustworthy newspaper accounts, 
inscriptions, and what not, giving the minor informa- 
tion desired. 

And one may go a step farther, perhaps. Having 
as full a knowledge as possible of circumstances and 
conditions, one can sometimes fill gaps, in the back- 
ground at least, by drawing logical inferences from 
what is known. If it is clear that a New York sun 
was shining at noon on a certain July day, it may 
safely be stated that men were not wearing ulsters 
then and there. Occasionally, the deductions can, 
doubtless, be more elaborate and the results of greater 
value. 

But some object on principle to every method of 
making the narrative round, lifelike, and human. A 
number of years age a certain agreeable and vital 
man read a paper before the classical club of a great 
university. It was perfect—perfectly dull. When 
a guest expressed surprise afterward to the member 
who had brought him, he was told, “It is not good 
form to be interesting at the club.” Now, if a group 
of experts on dead languages agree to bore one an- 
other, nobody can complain; but history—particu- 
larly the history of one’s own country—is a rather 
different matter. 

Even inaccurate but vital works, like the best his- 
torical novels, are probably of more value to the world 
than correct but repellent writings, for they arouse 
a more or less fruitful love of history, and impart a 
great deal of sound information that sticks in the 
memory. But far preferable, evidently, is work that 
gains from an intimate knowledge of the facts—not 
from tricks of style, jokes, anecdotes, and other “em- 
bellishments”’ of no historical significance—an interest 
consistent with accuracy. 


That history can be at once interesting and accu- 
rate is, we understand, by no means a new idea. To 
go no farther back, Bryce remarked on one occasion 
that nothing is more interesting than a pertinent fact 
sharply cut and finely polished. Roosevelt said at 
the Association meeting of 1912, ‘““The true historian 
will bring the past before our eyes as if it were the 
present,” and “unless he writes vividly he cannot 
write truthfully.” Jusserand has expressed similar 
views with equal emphasis. 


‘cr 


Obviously, these epigrams must be qualified. The 
question of interestingness is not quite so simple. 
Many important facts are essentially non-vivid and 
cannot be sharply cut—for instance, the slow, fluc- 
tuating turn of the tide on a mud-bank; and, if one 
lays down the rule that history must be interesting, 
the inquiry comes, Interesting to whom? History is 
almost always interesting to the man who writes it 
and usually to one or more other persons; and no real 
historian could please or could wish to please every- 


body able to read. 


But this appears to be a sound principle: any his 
torical subject which, if understood by the intelligent 
public, would interest it, should be treated by the 
historian in such a manner as to have that effect; 
and Bryce, Roosevelt, Jusserand, and others, taken 
as they meant, are doubtless right in holding that a 
historian can interest his readers, not only without a 
loss but with a positive gain in truthfulness. 

One unwelcome result of truly thorough research 
is that, in books intended for the public, the accepted 
method of printing—text accompanied with footnotes 
referring to the sources of information—should in 
most cases be given up. In a certain way this is too 
bad. ‘Ah, well documented!’ exclaims the reader on 
turning the leaves of a new volume. Then he looks 
up a citation here and there perhaps, finds that it 
supports the statement of the text, and is satisfied. 
Very comfortable! 

Unfortunately, the proverbial one swallow does not 
make spring, and one citation is not proof. Usually 
there are several and often there are many sources 
of information bearing upon an important historical 
point; and in history, as in every-day life, one story 
is good till another is told. An author might present 
a plausible citation in support of every statement, 
and yet every statement be an error. This kind of 
thing has occurred. Consequently, the historian 
should have all the tales before him. Indeed, a sin 
of omission is actually worse than a sin of commis- 
sion, for a positively incorrect assertion may conflict 
with something previously known and be detected; 
whereas, the ignoring of a vital fact may far more 
easily pass unnoticed. 

The historian, then, is bound to take cognizance of 
every document he can find, and endeavor to extract 
metal from all the valuable ones. He is also under 
obligation to cite all that he uses. Besides, if he does 
not, somebody, comparing critically the text and the 
cited documents, will detect a lack of support here 
and there. And such a complete set of footnotes, 
perhaps filling whole pages, would terrify the average 
reader. 

But, if footnotes are omitted, how can one feel sure 
the text is sound? As we have just seen, their pres- 
ence does not give this assurance. The reader will 
come nearer to it if the sources are specified, and in 
proper cases discussed, at the end of the volume, 
where sufficient space can be taken; and here the 
author’s knowledge, fidelity, and acumen can be 
shown. 

And another substantial advantage in getting the 
citations away from the text should be mentioned. 
What is chiefly important in most instances, provided 
the whole is greater than any of its parts, is that the 
reader obtain a clear general impression; and this he 
is rather unlikely to get if at almost every step a 
footnote, appealing to his natural curiosity and to 
his sense of duty, interrupts his reading, breaks his 
line of thought, and excites a highly critical, non 
receptive state of mind. Nor is this all. If the re 
search is thorough, documents not within the reach 
or even the distant acquaintance of most readers will 
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frequently have to be cited, and an examination of 
the references, placed without explanations at the 
foot of the page, might well be unsatisfactory or even 
disturbing. In books intended for the public, then, 
it would seem best that references to the sources of 
information should, as a rule, be placed at the end of 
the volume. 


We now come to the presentation of the fruits of 
research. Here the ordinary principles of sound 
English—clarity, for instance—and considerable fa- 
miliarity with good literature, general as well as his- 
torical, are taken for granted, and we pass on to 
matters not so obvious. All have read, and read 
often, of “historical style,” and we may as well face 
the music at once by declaring there is no such thing. 
At least, not so far as intensive history is concerned. 

If there is a historical style, surely there must be 
a dramatic style, for the drama, too, is a representa- 
tive art, and in a specially marked sense. Of course, 
to speak in general terms, one may describe a certain 
manner of presenting things as dramatic and another 
manner as non-dramatic; but there is no “dramatic 
style.” Hamlet, for example, is a first-rate drama; 
but the jesting of the grave-diggers, the maxims of 
Polonius, and Hamlet’s instructions to the players 
cannot be classed together as specimens of a “dra- 
matic style.” In each passage the style corresponds 
to the persons and situation. To write all the speeches 
in a set manner would be to imitate the conventional- 
ism of the later Egyptian art, which killed the 
splendid promise of the earlier realism. 


We now meet that hoary dictum, “The style is the 
man.” Of the essay this may be true, but not of in- 
tensive history—aunless perhaps to a very limited ex- 
tent. For the duty of intensive history is to repre- 
sent an actual past in a lifelike, realistic way; and 
style is not a mere lace edging—it is a part of the 
stuff. 

To make this clear, let us take a stanza of poetry, 
for it is verse that has most fully developed the art 
of writing: 


You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother 
dear; 

Tomorrow ‘li be the happiest time of all the glad New-year; 

Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest, merriest 
day; 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen 
the May. 


Now, without altering the ideas, let us alter the 
style. “I should particularly like to have you call 
me early tomorrow morning, my dear mother, very 
particularly, even if you have to rise before your 
usual hour, for tomorrow is going to be the happiest 
day of a whole year that will be full of happiness, I 
expect; really the very happiest and gayest day, for 
I am going to be the Queen of the May, mother; just 
think of it, my dear mother; I am actually going to 
be the Queen of the May.” Here we have a person 
who never could have been Queen of the May. Joy 
and youth have evaporated. The whole affair is 
nonsense. Does not style mean something real and 
significant here? 


Or, if anyone make objections to ‘Tennyson and 
verse, let us call the United States government as a 
witness. Over the entrance of the main post office at 
New York are carved these words: ‘Neither snow 
nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” A compiler might have written: “Neither 
snow, rain, hot weather nor darkness can prevent 
these postal agencies from functioning rapidly, 
according to schedule—that is to say, not as a rule.” 
Where now is the sense of greatness, power, stateli- 
ness and nobility conveyed by the inscription? 

Even if our government can be charged, after all, 
with sensationalism or sentimentality, surely no such 
complaint will be lodged against the King James 
Bible, yet there we read, “Babylon the great is 
fallen, is fallen” (Rev. xviii, 2). 

Suppose now that we throw this into another style: 
“The populous and extensive city named Babylon, 
which fully deserved its epithet ‘great,’ since it had 
been rendered famous, powerful and rich by its 
advantageous situation on the- Euphrates, and had 
also become highly important on account of its posi- 
tion as the capital of the fertile and thickly settled 
region commonly known as Chaldaea, has met with 
reverses of the most serious character in the contest 
it has been waging. In fact it seems to have experi- 
enced an apparently complete overthrow; and at 
present, so far as can be judged from reports deemed 
reliable, is almost, if not quite, at an end.” 

Here is another version: ‘Splendid Babylon, 
Queen of river and plain, Mistress of palaces and 
hanging gardens, has been overtaken by a disaster 
mightier than herself, and now lies—crushed and 
bleeding—in the dust.” 

Or let us give ear to the Metropolis Clarion of 
western Syria: “Just as we go to press with the 
very latest news we learn that Bosstown Babylon, 
the big and boastful, has knuckled at last and gone 
under. So long, Bab!” 

Here, then, are four statements, in as many styles, 
telling essentially the same story. No two would 
produce the same effect on a reader’s mind; therefore 
no two would mean the same to him. 

Every note played on a violin is accompanied with 
overtones, which do not appear on the printed staff. 
Without these the violin would not be the violin, and 
music would not be music. So a collection of words 
expressing an idea has usually, or very often, emo- 
tional value as well as intellectual content, and this 
value is a part of its meaning; or, when it has no 
such value, its negative character may be almost 
equally significant, somewhat as an absence of color 
is in effect a color—black. Ideas and the manner of 
expressing them should, therefore, be made to work 
together, like tone and overtone; and the intensive 
historian, in order to represent as faithfully as 
possible, should employ a style corresponding with 
his subject-matter—that is to say, with the reality. 
This is perhaps the more true, because the thoughts 
and acts of the persons who make history are almost 
always toned with emotion, and hence cannot be 
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understood and explained if 
geometric state of mind. 

An account of the development of the salt industry 
of early New England should be quiet, whereas the 
story of the fur trade of our northwest, marked with 
adventures and perils, calls for a more stirring treat- 
ment. The growth of the American public schools 
before the days of Horace Mann was naturally of 
much interest yet seldom exciting, but the outbreak 
of the Revolution in Massachusetts, the deeds and 
sayings of bold, young men dominated by enthusiasm 
and passion, cannot be studied and described prop 
erly unless the historian himself is more or less 
roused. When war comes, feeling rises to a still 
higher pitch, however impartial and critical the 
writer. Even the previous diplomacy is charged 
with the electricity of a tragical issue; and the inter 
vals of repose during the struggle are dramatic with 
a sense of strife, recently passed through or presently 
to ensue. ‘To speak of a “historical style” with 
reference to intensive history would therefore be like 
speaking of standard Connecticut weather, and we 
know what Mark Twain, the foremost citizen of the 
State, thought about that. 

Likewise the term “fine writing’ demands recon 
sideration. A large part of our distaste for that 
sort of thing is probably due to self-love, which 
reacts whenever somebody else appears to be show 
ing off. Its real sinfulness lies in its falseness and 
affectation. It attempts to make the small look big, 
the ordinary look brilliant. If, instead of falseness 
and affectation, we find truth and naturalness in a 
rather colorful statement, where is the sin? 


approached in a 


A historian once noted down with the precision of 
a chemist the features of a romantic spot where 
something important had occurred, and simply ironed 
out this record for his book. exclaimed 
a critic, who never had seen the place; and, when 
the point was privately argued a little, he replied, 


“Overdone!” 


“We don’t write history that way.” So a Chinese, 
when asked by his teacher why smoke goes up, 


answered, “Smoke goes up.” Which was the scien- 
tific method, the critic’s or the author’s? Which was 
worthy of intensive history? Jusserand says, “To 
discard a fact 
unscientific as to admit it without proof.” 

And this 
an endeavor to avoid the accusation of fine writing 
and the like may land one in falseness and affecta 
tion at the opposite pole. Because big, showy gold 
watch-chains offend good taste some men wear nowa 
days trivial affairs, out of proportion to their manly 
bosoms, of little value as clauses to their 
timepieces, and mainly prized as a notice to the 
public, “Observe how I shun vulgarity!” Worse than 
a little too much honest bullion, this. A town that 
had had an architecturally bold art museum made its 
new one look like a stone barn. A certain fine dome 
has no lantern to complete it. Presumably the 
architect had reacted from some pompous creation of 
that kind, and so the edifice has been left acephalous. 
Let us, then, avoid both extremes. Let the style 


simply because picturesque is as 


also must be considered: too strenuous 


saving 


correspond to the subject-matter; and, should a 
group of facts be purple, let us even have a sugges- 
tion of purplish in the narrative. 

Perhaps the right process of historical composition 
—or at least a good one—may be somewhat like 
this: all the facts belonging to a certain topic are 
allowed to rest quietly in the author’s mind until they 
settle naturally into their logical relations. The 
truth becomes clear, events are visualized, and the 
spirit of the facts is absorbed. At length all the 
material of significance catches life from his mind, 
if his mind be alive; it demands pen and paper; and 
the outcome is something real and lifelike. Sub- 
jected then to a cold, merciless revision, including 
reference at every step to the documents or to veri- 
fied copies or notes, the result becomes history. And 
now, if this be read aloud and the file duly applied, 
it may possibly deserve to be called 
literature. 


historical 


Should history be written on the principles men- 
tioned in these pages, perhaps readers would no 
longer have to choose so often between books that 
are true but not interesting and, therefore, cheat the 
memory and, on the other hand, books that are inter- 
esting but not true and therefore cheat the intelli 
gence. Nor would it be necessary, 
rewrite history for each generation, as it is now said 
to be. Full research would have provided substanti 
ally all the evidence; and the style, corresponding to 


perhaps, to 


the facts, would be as permanent as they. Yet no 
danger that historians would run out of work. There 


is enough to do, if done eright. 

At the same time something would be accomplished 
toward keeping in touch with the intelligent public, 
who are no doubt often repelled by the strictly 
“scientific” or academic style of historical writing. 
Trained historians owe a duty to the untrained in 
return for the advantages that 
them, and by fulfilling it they may perhaps regain 
those rewards of sales, and distinction, and influence, 


fortune has given 


which used to be granted abundantly, but now—as a 
committee of the American Historical 
are to a great extent withheld. 


Association 
clearly show 

“An impracticable ideal,” some will say, “except 
in rare instances.” Naturally it would be impracti- 
cable to those making no endeavor to reach it, but 
probably it is no more difficult than our present 
standard of accuracy appeared a century ago. (Of 
course principles are always to be used with common- 
sense; but sound ones, if kept in mind, usually have 
a way of getting themselves applied.) 

And, after all, is anything extraordinary proposed? 
The essential point in these suggestions is merely 
that we produce true-to-life and more-or-less inter 
esting history through most thorough investigation 
and the adoption of a correct style which, by corre 
sponding to the subject-matter, can bring out its 
natural colors and flavors, so to speak. The 
therefore is not, as often seems to be supposed, a 
“embellishments” on the hand 


issue 
choice between one 
and a dry, dull, hard text on the other, but a pleasant 
escape from both horns of this gratuitous dilemma. 
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Thomas Jefferson 
A Really Wonderful, All-round Man, 1743-1826 


BY NATHAN G. GOODMAN, PH.D. 


Few men in the history of America have tasted of 
the richness of life that was Thomas Jefferson's. 
He was a man of varied interests and many inherent 
abilities. He was at once a philosopher, scientific 
farmer and a practical statesman. His is the ever- 
lasting distinction of having produced the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the most profound document 
in the history of this great nation. He stands out 
as a keen student and energetic reformer of the laws 
of Virginia. His knowledge of agriculture was 
extensive enough to win for him the Gold Medal of 
the Society of Agriculture at Paris. As a statesman 
his master stroke was the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory for the United States. Jefferson’s immor- 
tality rests, therefore, not on one accomplishment 
but on many accomplishments, each one in_ itself 
great. 

On the north bank of the picturesque Rivanna in 
Virginia, near Charlottesville, there stood a small 
house in the spring of 1743. The mountain air of 
those parts was still quite cold for the second week 
of April. The household was restless and there was 
much quiet talking among the slaves. On the 13th 
day of April the lights were kept burning throughout 
the night and on the next day there was a gathering 
to celebrate the birth of Thomas Jefferson. 

It was a great opportunity to be born in the 
verdant, rolling country and farm lands of that part 
of Virginia. As a child Jefferson had already 
become interested in farming, and it was at first 
difficult for him to study indoors—especially when 
not about nature—when he entered William and 
Mary College at the age of 17; but he was gifted 
with moral courage sufficient to make him buckle 
down to study and to avoid the drunken dances, the 
long hours of gambling at cards and betting on the 
races—pastimes for the young Virginians. Jefferson 
rebelled against this frivolous life and became a 
profound student, leading a quiet, reserved life. It 
could have been otherwise, for his physical appear- 
ance was commanding. During his college years he 
already measured two inches over six feet and was 
favored with attractive auburn hair. 

This striking young man went beyond the borders 
of Virginia for the first time at the age of 24. He 
traveled to Annapolis, Philadelphia and New York, 
and although he enjoyed this trip immensely he was 
glad to return home. He was always an affectionate 
man, ever in close touch with members of his family. 
This trait did not leave him as he grew older and as 
he passed through a busy life. In later years he 
wrote: “I was in the habit also, while living apart 
from my family, of cutting out of the newspapers 
such morsels of poetry, or tales, as I thought would 
please, and of sending them to my grandchildren, 
who pasted them on leaves of blank paper and 


formed them into a book.’’ Once he scolded his 
daughter, Martha, because she had not written him 
on time: “Perhaps you think you have nothing to 
say to me. It is a great deal to say you are well.” 
And he sent instructions concerning his infant grand- 
child: ‘Kiss the little one every morning for me, 
and learn her to run about before I come home.” A 
man of such profound sympathy was certain to gain 
friends when, as a young man, he entered the 
Virginia Assembly. 

While a member of this Assembly his most impor- 
tant work was the barely known memorandum or “A 
Summary View of the Rights of British America.” 
Although this memorandum was rejected by the 
Virginia Convention in 1774 it did much to organize 
American opinion after it had once found its way 
into print. Jefferson’s “View” declared that the 
King “‘is no more than the chief officer of the people, 
appointed by the laws and circumscribed with defi- 
nite powers to assist in working the great machine 
of government, erected for their use, and, conse- 
quently, subject to their superintendence.” This 
document showed the deep and widespread philo- 
sophical and historical knowledge that Jefferson had 
accumulated. 

And so when he arrived in Philadelphia in June 
of 1775 to take his seat in the Continental Congress 
he brought with him a reputation. He rented the 
second floor of a new brick house on the south side 
of Market Street at Seventh where he paid a rent of 
$8.50 per week furnished. Jefferson himself 
designed and had Ben Randolph, a cabinetmaker, 
build a desk for him—the memorable desk on which 
the Declaration of Independence was written. Many 
other documents were written on this desk, for 
Jefferson was a member of several Committees of 
the Congress and always, in addition, had much 
personal correspondence which kept the desk in use. 

Jefferson lost no time in Philadelphia in 1775 and 
1776. There were conferences almost daily with 
various members of Congress, and finally Jefferson 
was called upon in June of 1776—one hundred and 
fifty years ago—to compose the document which 
marked the birth of a nation. For seven years the 
struggle to give that Declaration permanence was 
fought, and after that Jefferson was sent to Europe 
with wide diplomatic powers to make commercial 
treaties with the Furopean nations. Upon his 
return from this mission Jefferson was made Wash- 
ington’s Secretary of State and in 1796 he became 
Vice-President, only to be elected President in 1800. 

In 1809, after more than four decades of service 
to his countrv, Jefferson retired to his five-thousand- 
acre estate, Monticello. There he enjoyed his fam- 
ily, his library of eight thousand volumes, and the 
sweet companionship of the hosts of admirers who 
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came to visit the prophet of America. There, as his 

last great work, he completed the plans for the 

founding of the University of Virginia, and there on 

June 24, 1826, he fell ill. He knew that the end had 

come and, on the 50th anniversary of the nation’s 

birthday and of his immortal document, he passed 

away, July 4, 1826. 

Recent Works on Thomas Jefferson 

Francis W. Hirst. Life and Letters of Thomas 

Macmillan. $6.00, 
The first attempt of an Englishman to examine Jeffer 
son’s career has been successful. In his effort to put 
Jefferson on a God-like plane Mr. Hirst, a profound 
economist, neglects some phases of his hero’s life, and 
in particular the Aaron Burr controversy. Notwith- 
standing omissions, the book is stimulating and will 
remain one of the best single volumes on America’s 
greatest tolerant Democrat. 

Claude G. 
$5.00. 
This book gives Mr. Bowers a place with Beard and 
Channing as an authority on this fiery period of 
American History. The book is scholarly and is fully 
documented and footnoted. At the same time, interest 
is developed by the “punch” which a long-experienced 
journalist has. Although there is little material that 


Jefferson. 


Bowers. Jefferson and Hamilton. Houghton. 


is new, Bowers has revamped many dry stories into a 
fascinating, inspiring picture of the struggle between 
the democrats and aristocrats in the 1790's. 

Paul Wilstach. Correspondence of John Adam 
Thomas Jefferson, 1812-1826. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 
Between 1801 and 1812, when these letters be gin, Jef 
ferson and John Adams had been estranged. They 
were brought together again as sincere friends through 
the mediation of Dr. Benjamin Rush, the great Phila 
delphia physician of the Revolution. These letter 
include discussions on religion, science, government and 
most everything. 

J. G. de R. Hamilton. The Best Letters of Thomas Jef 
ferson. Houghton. $2.50. 
Jefferson stands out as the most vociferous letter write! 
in the history of the United States. It is believed that 
he wrote in the neighborhood of 20,000 letters, of 
which some 8,000 are in print. ‘These letters show thi 
alert, the busy but, at the same time, the affectionat 
Jefferson. 

\lbert Jay Nock. Jefferson. Harcourt. $2.75. 
A handy volume written in readable fashion. Every 
American, Democrat or Republican, Liberal or Con 
servative, should have a short life of him who wrote 
the greatest document in the history of this nation 
Nock’s work is a careful examination of the heart and 
soul of Jefferson, rather than of the political Jefferson 


Why We Behave Like Americans 


BY W. F. DUNBAR, HIGH SCHOOL, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


As a nation, America is yet very young, and conse- 
quently the character of her people is still very 
largely in the making. But even the most casual ob 
server can perceive that already there are marked 
traits which are becoming so common in this coun 
try that they are beginning to be regarded as typically 
American. 
istics, some good and some bad, no factor has had a 
more profound influence than the American frontier. 
Standing unique in the history of the development of 
nationalities, it has played a foremost part in the 
development of our economic, political, and social 
life. 
great influence has been recognized and set forth by 
Just 
as it would be difficult to overemphasize the import 


In the determination of these character 


It has only been recently, however, that its 
such eminent historians as Turner and Paxson. 


ance of the West in the determination of the trend 
of our national history, so in the development of a 
national character, we 
tremendously important part. 


find the frontier playing a 
Above everything else, 
it was the influence of frontier that changed us from 
transplanted Europeans to Americans. 

Life in sparsely settled or wild regions today is 
vastly different from what it was 200, 100, or even 
50 years ago. ‘Today, rapid transportation and al 
most magically swift communication make the isola 
tion of any region, no matter how remote, rather 
limited. 
constant touch with civilization, and has easy access 


The prospector, explorer, or settler is in 
to its learning, news, and wares. American pioneer 
life, on the other hand, meant practically the severing 
of all ties, political, social, intellectual, and economic, 


with the rest of the world. It was a life that had 


to build largely from the ground up, in contrast to 
the transplantation of civilization to remote regions 
which is possible now. This caused the early settlers 
to develop characteristics all their own, and made 
less possible the adoption of former customs and 
ideals, 

The ruggedness of frontier life needs no emphasis 
here. There were vast stretches of country to be 
traversed, high mountains to climb, swift rivers to 
before the 
“promised land” was reached. ‘Thousands of men and 
women perished before they could reach the land of 
their dreams. There were limitless stretches of land to 


cross, and dense forests to penetrate, 


be cleared, shelter to be built, food to be secured, crops 
And through it all 
wild beasts, wilder men, and all the other enemies 
of civilization to be met and conquered. We must 
consider the fact that an area equal in size to the 
whole of continental Europe was conquered, cleared, 


to be shown, once it was reached. 


placed under cultivation, and populated in about a 
century. This stupendous task was accomplished, 
and could have been accomplished only by generations 
of men whose whole life and soul was toil. Consider 
the immensity of the task, the numberless forces to 
be combated, and the great work accomplished. When 
all is said and done, it is almost inconceivable that 
men with the resources and available power that our 
forefathers possessed could have performed that task 
in one century. All other things were forgotten in 
the struggle. Every moment was needed to secur 
the material things of life: food, shelter, clothing. A 
lazy man was considered a far more appropriate 


Chil 


object for scorn than a drunkard or a gambler. 
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dren began to work almost as soon as they could walk, 
schooling being provided only when there was a slight 
let-up in the work, ‘They married early and reared 
large families, in order that there might be more 
hands to do the many tasks. This inherited apti- 
tude for work is one of the dominant characteristics 
of the American people. In Europe, leisure is rather 
a distinction, and while some of our pseudo-aristocrats 
have tried to introduce such an idea into America, 
they have met with little success. Our best public 
opinion still looks askance at the man who doesn’t 
work, Our many industrial schools attest the fact 
that the American people have great faith in work as 
a helpful factor in character building. Because our 
pioneer forefathers had to work, and brought their 
children up on it, we are an industrious people. 

On the whole, the philosophy of work is a sound 
one. Sound morality, contentment, happiness, and 
optimism are almost always the lot of the man or the 
nation that is industrious. Numerous historical ex- 
amples attest the fact that a people of leisure soon 
lapse into immorality, corruption, and decay. That 
is the reason that Americans as a whole are happy 
and optimistic. Lverywhere in America that trait is 
noticeable. We are a nation of smiles and light- 
heartedness. While Europeans are tired and pessi- 
mistic over the great problems they have to confront, 
we are confident, and sure that “God's in His heaven, 
all's right with the world.” We are quite sure that 
the principal causes of Europe's troubles are that she 
is lazy and tied down by tradition. We have met 
great problems and solved them, and we have confi- 
dence that we can do the same with many others. 
Our “irresponsible” youth and our “irrepressible” 
jazz are symptoms of our national light-heartedness. 
America is working today, though despite all her 
gaiety—perhaps not as she did 50 years ago, but still 
Americans are the world’s doers, even today. — 

l’rontier life was naturally a struggle for the ma- 
terial things of life. Food, shelter, and clothes— 
these were the prime essentials. Every moment of 
time was consumed in securing them. Almost in- 
voluntarily the children took up the tasks where their 
parents left them. As time went on the purpose of 
work was lost sight of. Americans worked on and 
on, even after they could well afford to retire or take 
up lighter tasks, simply because work is born and 
bred in their very bones. It is their life. Ask the 
average American why he works. ‘Why, to get some- 
thing to eat, a place to sleep, and clothes for myself 
and family.’ He never thinks of anything else. But 
certainly life has something to offer besides these 
things; if it had not, it would be drab, indeed. There 
are the beautiful things of life, which it ought to be 
the lot of everyone to enjoy; Religion, Art, Music, 
and Literature. ‘The average American does not en- 
joy them. Now that all his time is not needed to pro- 
vide the necessities of life, he does not pause and 
enjoy these things, which are as a whole not expen- 
sive, yet priceless. Art galleries and libraries are open 
to everyone; there are many free concerts by great 
musical artists; at least, a concert of worth-while 


music would require the sacrifice of but two or three 
moving pictures. And precisely for this reason Ameri- 
cans do not care for these things. ‘They want some- 
thing that money will buy: Davenports, radios, auto- 
mobiles of palatial size, fine clothes, and fads, fads, 
fads. Artists, literati, and musicians are ridiculed 
with high glee by the cinema. Recently it was the 
death of a famous “‘sereen sheik” which drew the 
newspaper headlines—not the death of Charles W. 
Eliot, which occurred at about the same time. That 
is America. We are called “Dollar Chasers” and 
“Gold Diggers,” because the things that we value are 
the things that money will buy. We are materialistic. 


The reason that Americans display so little interest 
in the aesthetic things of life is that we have no in- 
herited ability to enjoy them. There was no time 
nor opportunity for these things in frontier life. 
Consequently, after a generation or two the apprecia- 
tion of them was practically lost. Nothing else could 
be expected under such conditions. We have, as a 
result, hardly any real American art, or music, or 
literature. And, worst of all, there has been little 
or no appreciation of or desire for it. Everyone 
knows that the average American prefers jazz to 
symphonies, sex romances to Wordsworth, the funny 
papers to Whistler, and “Western thrillers” to well- 
acted drama. People, now that they have leisure 
time, do not know what to do with it. They have 
no aptitude, no ability, no background to enable them 
to enjoy the things in which alone contentment may 
be found. We can build a skyscraper, but we cannot 
create a symphony. We try every sort of superficial 
device. We gorge ourselves on movies, dances, jazz, 
games of chance, speculation, Sunday “newspapers,” 
long hectie tours, football, prize fights, and so-called 


“vacations,” from which we have to rest up. No 


amount of such things will ever satisfy folks. They 
never have, and it is not in their power. Thousands 
of people are seeking contentment by spending huge 
sums of money, when in reality they can find it only 
in their own hearts. I fear that we must admit that 
we are, as a people, uncultured. One cannot but ob- 
serve, though, what wonderful progress is being made 
nowadays. Everywhere a new and profound interest 
in good music is being manifested. Appreciation of 
the other arts is also on the increase. It is bound to 
come when we realize that such things form an 
integral part of the full life. 

Another typical American trait which is the 
direct outcome of frontier life is intemperance. I am 
not here referring to the conditions which reformers 
have vainly sought to remedy by our prohibition law 

that is, not exclusively intemperate drinking. We 
are surely an intemperate people in the full sense of 
the word. A great percentage of our typical ills, 
both national and individual, are the results of this 
trait. We eat to excess, and have hardening of the 
arteries; we smoke too much and have tobacco hearts; 
we work incessantly and have nervous breakdowns; 
we drink too much and have prohibition. Each of 
these ills is typical of America, We are a nation of 
fads and fancies—an offshoot of intemperance. We 
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cannot dance to enjoy ourselves, we have endurance 
contests; our highways, supposedly at least on holi- 
days avenues of pleasure and sight-seeing, become 
speedways. We have become so enthused over our 
great national sports that we have almost hopelessly 
professionalized them and made them reek with the 
dollar sign. Why is this? It seems to me that again 
we can find the real answer only in our frontier 
heritage. Excess in one thing inevitably makes for 
excess in others. Our frontier forefathers worked to 
excess, and as a result they naturally began to eat, 
drink, smoke, and do other things to excess—and 
without appreciable harm, because their rude type of 
life made such practices much less harmful than they 
are now. Now that we have become largely a nation 
of sedentary workers, these intemperate habits, in- 
herited from our fathers, are telling on our national 
physique, mentality, morality, and character. That 
the frontier was a riot of excess is easily seen from 
reading any of the numerous historical accounts or 
novels of the lumber camp, gold mine, or ranch. It 
seems to me that only time can remedy this fault. 
Education can help. Such laws as our Volstead Act 
can do little, because they only substitute one unnatu- 
ral excess for another. ‘Temperance, certainly much 
more desirable than abstinence, even if the latter were 
possible—which most of us gravely doubt—is possible 
only when a people, having drunk the cup of excess, 
awake to the realization of the wisdom of moderation. 

Last of all, we are notably a democratic people, 
not only in our government, but in our social life as 


well. Doubtless, the union of the theories of the 
l'rench philosophers and the traditions brought over 
from England were the forces that first put the demo- 
cratic elements into our government. But these forces 
may be easily overemphasized. The spirit of democ 
racy had so far died out in the period of four or five 
years from the close of the Revolution and the Con 
stitutional Convention that our Constitution, in its 
essence, institutes a decidedly aristocratic form of 
government. Only the democratic spirit of the west, 
which seated Jefferson in the presidential chair in 
1800 and 
democratic. 


Jackson in 1828, kept our government 
Frontier life made the significance of 
culture, title, and fade into insignificance. 
There, truly, one man was as good as another. The 
struggle for existence recognized only those rugged 
qualities which make a man a man. But it also de- 
veloped leaders, trusted, followed, and implicitly re- 
lied upon. One cannot but wonder if the recent 
‘tendency in local and state government, especially to 
place more and more responsibility in the hands of 
recognized leaders, whose honesty of purpose is un- 


riches 


questionable, is not the result of the leader type of 
democracy that we find on the frontier. 

There are certainly many more traits of our na 
tional character that have been touched and _ pro- 
foundly influenced by our frontier life. 
of the future, when considering the development of 


Historians 


a marked type of life in America, must surely give 
a large place in their discussion to this force. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages' 


A SvuGaestTion 
BY EDUARD FUETER 


The problems of historical periodization constitute 
a very extensive subject. It would be a fascinating 
but tedious task to answer the question as to whether 
the dividing of the course of world history into 
periods is justifiable, and, if so, what scheme of 
division into periods would be appropriate. 

But we shall take no part here in this historical- 
philosophical controversy. Here there is to be treated 
only—and mainly for practical reasons—the specific 
question as to with what year one can best date the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. 

Whatever one may think in general about the right 
to divide history into periods or the right to postulate 
a so-called “Middle Ages,” the fact is that historical 
training and investigation could not well have devel- 
oped heretofore without this conception. 

There has been much justifiable complaint that 
the accurate demarcations demanded of the old his- 
tory contributed little to historical knowledge. But 
even one who emphasizes the fact that the investi- 
gation of the European Middle Ages should begin 
with conditions in the Roman Empire, will not, how- 
ever, deny that at least the height of the Middle Ages 
forms a period which is best designated with a name 


of its own. And the study of that period, thanks 
to the changed character of many sorts of sources 
and to the rise of new languages, demands of the 
learned investigator an entirely different preparation 
than a study of the history of the ancients requires. 

If one wishes to hold to this scheme of historical 

periodization, it is most to be desired that the bound- 
aries be erected in a definite place, which (taken 
naturally in their common historical meaning) might 
be designated as follows: 

1. Through the possibility of an accurate dating. 
No gradual development and slowly maturing 
change which might extend over several centu- 
ries should be taken as a starting point. 

2. The event with which the new period is to be be- 
gun ought to bear geographically as universal a 
character as possible and, in particular, should 
have had an influence on eastern (Byzantine) 
Europe as well as western Europe. 

8. The particular event should, if possible, have 
affected many phases of the group life of man, 
and should therefore have significance not only 
for church history, but also for political his 
tory, cultural history, social history, etc. 
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4. Finally, as far as this is possible, the end of 
the chosen period should be designated by an 
event similar to the beginning, so that the whole 
period will form a definite unity. 

When one examines with an open mind the dates 
with which the Middle Ages have heretofore been 
begun, it will at once be evident that no other event 
conforms to these criteria as well as one which, to 
my knowledge, no one else has thought of, namely, 
the rise of Islam. 


No one needs to waste words here regarding the 
universal historical significance of this event. It can 
hardly be gainsaid that the line between Ancient and 
Medieval ‘Times can be drawn at no other point so 
conveniently as at the rise of Mohammed. 

The following reasons especially could be deduced 
for this choice: 

1. Few historical happenings have come about at 
once so suddenly and so permanently as the founding 
of Islam. With Islam there entered (whatever one 
may think of the originality of the teachings of 
Mohammed) into world history a people and a 
land which heretofore (at least up to the time of 
classical antiquity) had historically not existed. A 
city whose name up to the time of the Roman Empire 
was practically unknown became all at once the center 
of a great civilization and a new world religion. A 
language which previously had languished as a mere 
local dialect became for much of the territory of Asia 
Minor and North Africa the international means of 
communication and an instrument of expression of 
higher learning. A new religion tore loose large sec- 
tions from the former Roman Empire which up to 
this time had been occupied exclusively in advancing 
Christianity, and which could have been considered 
a Christian stronghold. The unity of Mediterranean 
culture which formerly held sway in the centuries 
before Mohammed was completely shattered. It was 
not the so-called migration of peoples, but Islam that 
caused this disturbance, and, what is more, an altera- 
tion that was permanent. In North Africa Hellenic 
and Latin cultures as indigenous growths came to an 
end, and Syria and the greater part of Asia Minor 
fared no better. 


2. If any change does, then this one deserves to 
usher in a new period. It fulfills the conditions which 
were indicated above. It is above everything easily 
dated. I would suggest that if a definite year is 
wanted the year 622 meets the needs of the class 
room. It designates a change starting in many dif- 
ferent quarters. It is of permanent and universal 
historical significance. 

3. It is only natural that Islam, like every his- 
torical movement, should have attached itself to the 
past or later should have compromised with already 
existing conditions. This, however, need not keep us 
from recognizing that the change called forth by it 
worked a revolution and permitted less of the con- 
ventional to remain (especially in the first centuries 
of its expansion) than other events by which we are 
accustomed to fix dates. 

And now for the close of the Middle Ages. From 


the standpoint of general history one can here make 
the following remarks. During classical antiquity 
the offensive in the separation of the Occident and 
Orient was taken by the West. Islam reversed this 
condition. By means of military and even more by 
technical science the Occident, up to the end of the 
Middle Ages, was placed on the defensive, and the 
swing to modern conditions begins first to make itself 
known at the moment which we, for other reasons, 
are accustomed to designate as the beginning of 
Modern Times. 


It might be indicated that the suggested innovation 
may have pedagogical value. It is impossible thereby 
to overcome the traditional conception which makes 
Europe the center of history, and to put in its place a 
real world history, including Asia, etc. For such a 
world history did not exist, at least up to the sixteenth 
century, and in a certain sense even up to the nine- 
teenth century, and this actual deficiency cannot be 
corrected by speculative means. Learning must satisfy 
itself still, at least for the earlier periods of history, 
with the traditional European-Near East orientation. 
But it would do no harm if even within these limits 
the European conceit might be somewhat subdued 
and the course of history were divided according to 
an event which originated with a European people 
not closely related to us.—Eztract from “Zeitschrift 
fiir Schweitzerische Geschichte,” IV, 8. 


* Translated with the consent of the author by Professor 
G. T. Schwenning, Springfield College. 
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One of the most distinguished of the many Euro- 
peans who aided us during the War of Independence 
was the Prussian General Friedrich von Steuben. In 
a letter written soon after his arrival in America, in 
1778, to an officer friend in his native country, he 
made an interesting comparison between the Prussian 
and the American soldiers. The Prussian soldier, he 
said, obeyed without question the commands of his 
superior officers, whereas the American obeyed 
promptly and efficiently only when first told why the 
duty should be performed. This characterization of 
the American soldier of the Revolutionary period 
holds true equally of the American soldier and citizen 
of today. His inquisitiveness, prompted, as it usually 
is, by his desire to learn, is in part responsible for 
his remarkable achievements in all the branches of 
industry, science, and arts. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the American 
youth should desire to know in what way he is to be 
benefited by his school course. With a full under- 
standing of the question he can work more happily 
and more effectively than he can otherwise. Hence, 
as a matter of course, the high school student is en- 
titled to know why history is a required subject in 
his curriculum. 

With the development in our schools and colleges 
of technical courses, designed to prepare students to 
enter the professions, as well as the various branches 
of industry, there has appeared, in many instances, a 
hostile attitude toward all cultural subjects. This 
tendency to place the dollar sign on the entire cur- 
riculum is to be deprecated. Those courses that for- 
merly comprised practically the entire high school 
course had as their object the stimulation of indi 
viduality, initiative, discrimination, and balance—in 
short, the development of broad-minded, cultured, use- 
ful members of society. Many of the subjects in that 
list have been either eliminated entirely from the 
group of required courses or so altered in content 
and presentation that the original advantages derived 
from them have been wholly or largely destroyed. 
This is unfortunate, because the combination of tech- 
nical and cultural courses is not only not inconsistent 
with the proper training of the intellect with the body, 
but is absolutely essential. Needless to say, history 
is classed as a cultural subject, although a thorough 
knowledge of history may be, and indeed often is, a 
most valuable asset in obtaining and filling success- 


fully responsible, remunerative business positions. 

Before enumerating some of the advantages to be 
derived from a study of history, I shall define history. 
As I understand it, history is a record of the deeds 
of man. The central theme and guiding force is at 
all times human beings. It is a series of accounts of 
their struggles and achievements. In its broadest 
meaning, history includes everything that man has 
done or thought since his first appearance on the 


History as a Required Subject in the High 
School Curriculum 


BY PROFESSOR A. E. MARTIN, PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 


earth. History is not limited to any class, race, nation 
or geographical section of the world. It deals with 
man, wherever he is found, as he is affected by social, 
religious, economic, and intellectual influences. His- 
tory is not, as is often thought, a series of dates and 
isolated facts to be memorized by unwilling and rebel- 
lious pupils, but is rather an interesting narrative of 
the development of man in all his manifold activities 
from his first appearance on the earth to the present 
time. 

While it is true that too much may be made of the 
idea that history furnishes us with rules, precepts, 
and maxims, which may be used as immutable princi 
ples, as unerring guides for statesmen, business men, 
and politicians, or as a means of foretelling the 
future, it is equally true that progress comes by mak 
ing either additions to the past or gradual modifica 
tions of it. We easily forget that all our institutions, 
as well as our habits of thought and action, are in 
heritances from the preceding ages. It has been well 
said that no worthy reform can be accomplished with 
out a complete and detailed understanding of 
our country’s position in the great movements of 
social, economic, and political organization of former 
times as well as a knowledge of the present. If this 
is true, a study of that past which has created the 
present is amply justified. Historical mindedness 
should be, in some slight measure, instilled into us; 
we should develop the habit of considering what has 
been when we discuss what is or what should be. 
History studied in this way cultivates the judgment 
by showing the relation between cause and effect in 
human affairs. Thus the study of history gives train- 
ing in arranging and systematizing facts as well as 
in acquiring them. Furthermore, when so mucli is 
being said of the necessity for studying natural 
science in order to come to some realization of the 
physical world about us, to know ourselves better as 
we know our surroundings more thoroughly, and to 
quicken and strengthen our powers of observation, it 
is evident that the same arguments are applicable to 
the study of history. If it is advisable to know the 
physical world, it is certainly even more necessary to 
see the steps in the development of the human race, 
and to have some perception of our own place and 
our country’s position in the great movements of 
history. 

It is an indisputable fact that practically all of the 
men with national or international reputations in pro 
fessions, in business, in science, in literature, and in 
statesmanship have been close and thorough students 
of history. From man’s experiences in the past they 
have learned many valuable lessons, which have en 
abled them to cope successfully with man’s social, 
economic, and political problems of today. No man 
without an interest in and knowledge of history can 
read the newspapers, the magazines, and the books 
of today with interest or with understanding or can 
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handle present problems. With a background of his- 
tory, subjects such as the bonus, the recent revolution 
in Spain, the significance of General Wood’s contro- 
versy with the Philippine Assembly, the reparations 
and the Ruhr questions, or taxation can be read and 
discussed as intelligently as the relative strength of 
the Harvard and the Yale football teams. The per- 
sonal satisfaction and the pleasure that come to a 
well-informed man in the course of his lifetime can 
never be evaluated. Furthermore, the man who can 
meet all classes of men and talk with them intelli- 


gently, regardless of their diversified interests, is a 
most valuable asset to any business concern. Almost 
universally the men holding big, remunerative posi- 
tions in the business world are men of this type. As 
our business concerns continue to develop national and 
international relations, as many of them are doing at 
present, broad-minded, well-informed, cultured men 
will become more and more indispensable. Hence the 
knowledge of history, which embraces the knowledge 
of men and mankind, is a most valuable economic 
asset, as well as a satisfying personal benefit. 


A Unit Fusion Course in the Social Studies 
for the Junior High School 


BY 


W. HATCH, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND CIVICS IN THE HORACE MANN 


SCHOOL AND LECTURER IN CIVIC EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AND DE FOREST STULL, ASSOCIATE IN GEOGRAPHY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


OBJECTIVES 

For a long time there has been a great amount vf 
dissatisfaction with geography, history, and civics as 
taught in the grades of the Junior High School. 
Educators have felt that a large percentage of the 
details of history is valueless, that much of formal 
geography is equally worthless, and that altogether 
too large an amount of the old instruction in govern- 
ment never has carried over into constructive citizen- 
ship. 

In Chapter I of the T'wenty-second Yearbook, 
Dr. Harold O. Rugg, speaking on the theme, “Does 
the present division of the social science materials into 
the separate subjects of history, geography, civics, 
and economics, aid or hamper the teacher and the 
pupil?” makes this observation: “Just one criterion, it 
seems to me, should guide the curriculum maker. He 
should assemble around definite problems and issues 
those illustrative materials that the mind imperatively 
needs to deal with the matter in hand. He should 
gather these materials from whatever school subject 
tradition may have housed them in. And he should 
put them together in such natural relationships that it 
will be possible for the pupil to call to his aid at any 
moment the data naturally needed at the moment to 
answer his pressing question.” 

Now if we are to train our pupils to make wise 
selections from the various subject matter fields, we 
must confront them with situations where they will 
have to practice that very thing. This comes most 
naturally through problem solving. The significance 
of the term “fusion” as over against “correlation” or 
“integration,” is that it looks forward to the end 
resultant. The ultimate product may be composed, to 
be sure, of various elements from history, geography, 
and civics, but it will all be so welded or fused that 
distinctive lines are gone. 

Prin..pal Henry C. Pearson, of the Horace Mann 
School, defines the principles underlying this fusion 
conception as follows: 


rhis fusion course of study in the social studies 
now being offered in the Horace Mann Junior High 
School grades is not an attempt to correlate the 
history, geography, and civics usually taught in these 
grades. Correlation, however skillfully worked out, 
never fully obviates the disadvantages of the water- 
tight compartment idea of subject matter. The name 
“fusion” implies something more than finding points 
of contact between different fields of knowledge. In 
this course of study certain desirable objectives and 
interests are introduced to the pupils and they are 
led to draw upon geography, history, or any other 
body of knowledge that may be necessary to develop 
the problems involved. Geography, history, and civics 
become not ends in themselves, but means to an end. 
The subject matter of these fields, therefore, has 
meaning to pupils because its relationship to a larger 
unit of knowledge becomes evident. 

“To the principal of a school the fusion course has 
many administrative advantages, not the least of 
which is the economy of time involved. For instance, 
in our seventh grade, we have found that the four 
periods per week formerly given to geography and 
the three periods to history can be satisfactorily sup- 
planted by a fusion course of six periods per week, 
one of which is devoted to current events. 

“Furthermore, the interest that pupils have shown 
in this course may be mentioned as evidence of prime 
importance. This fusion course in the social studies 
is probably the most popular and stimulating of all 
the studies in the Junior High School.” 

As one illustration showing the naturalness of this 
fusion process one of our groups set themselves to 
find an answer to this problem: “How Was Switzer- 
land, situated in the midst of Europe, able to keep 
out of the World War?” One day while this project 


was under discussion a visitor remarked at the end of 
the hour, “I came in a little late, and, although I 
have listened intently for nearly forty minutes, I do 
not know now whether this is a class in history, geog- 
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raphy, or civics.” We could not help much in giving 
him the proper label, but asked in our turn if the proj- 
ect could be answered without study of the geog- 
raphy, history, and government of Switzerland. At 
least we felt that they were all “grist to our mill.” 
This points out a perfectly natural and not a dragged 
in correlation, a fusion, in fact, of materials from all 
three fields. 


It is with the hope of contributing something con- 
structive to the teaching of the social studies in the 
junior high school that the materials set forth in this 
article have been organized. For the past two years 
the writers have been trying out their theory in the 
Horace Mann Junior High School. Both have been 
present during the classroom period, one teaching 
and the other observing as they fused their respective 
materials in geography, history, and civics in order 
to get a more complete and well-rounded picture. 

Many conferences grew out of these class periods, 
but as both instructors believe strongly in the princi 
ple of fusion which underlies the general procedure, 
both endeavored to safeguard their respective subject 
matter fields in this reorganization. A third trained 
observer, Miss Mary W. McWenie, has been present 
during these periods, taken copious notes, and organ 
ized the essential details in carefully worked out 
lesson plans. 

The goal set by the writers was to organize this 
material so that a single well-trained teacher can 
handle the three fields as a unit. She will be known, 
however, as a teacher of the social studies, and not as 
a teacher of geography, history, or civics. In fact, 
this is exactly what has taken place at Horace Manp 
School, for after the writers had taught and reorgan 
ized the seventh grade for a complete year, the incom 
ing seventh grade was put under the guidance of a 
single teacher who had training in the three fields 
and guidance in the method of procedure. 

The main objectives of this form of organization 
have been: 

1. “To teach groups of subjects together in their 
natural relations.” —Charles W. Fliot. 

2. To create a sympathetic understanding and 
appreciation of the peoples of the earth as they are 
confronted with internal and external, 
which have grown out of historical, geographical, and 
political factors. 


problems, 


8. To give children that geographical and historical 
background which will assist in the understanding 
and solution of many problems of the past and 
present. 

4. To give a better understanding of and respect 
for the peoples from various nations who have come 
within our national boundary lines 

5. To give the adolescent child an understanding 
of the interdependence of nations in this day of 
almost instantaneous communication and rapid trans 
portation. 

6. To try to find out why people in different parts 
of the world have developed different types of civili 
zation. 


~ 


7. To compare other nations with the United 
States whenever possible, and thus get better under 
standings. 

8. To give ability to use tools of various kinds, 
such as maps, graphs, encyclopedias, the Reader's 
Guide, and other books of reference. 

9. ‘To make the child familiar with the great 
amount of social studies material to be found in cur 
rent magazines and newspapers. 

10. To show the great need for the conservatio: 
of the world’s human and material resources. 

11. To learn how to work together in contributing 
to the solution of a common problem. 

12. ‘To train and develop the citizenship qualitie 
of tolerance and open-mindedness. 

13. To evaluate propaganda wherever it may be 
found: text, reference book, current materials, per 
sons, 

14. To challenge, compare, and evaluate the facts 
under discussion, 

15. To give training in mental integrity and sus 
pended judgment. 

16. To condemn the superficial and to respect thi 
well-considered. 

17. To develop reasoned self-confidence.’ 

The ideal behind this type of fusion organization 
has been well expressed by Emily Mode: ‘History 
is meaningless without a stage, geograpliy, to act it 
in. A stage without action is inane and absurd 
And group action, history, without organization 
government, or civics, is impossible.” 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
Grade VII. The Cradle of Civilization. 

History: The world to 1492. (The Near East and 
the ar West.) 

Geography: The Mediterranean Basin and _ the 
Far East. (The Old World Desert and the 
Desert’s Edge.) 

Civics: The Significance of Attempts at Self 
Government in the Old World. 

Practice in Group Organization; Current Event 
Citizenship Activities. 

Grade VIIT. The Development of Western urope 
and Its Expansion into the New World 

History: Furopean History, 1492-1926. The 
New World—United States, Canada, and South 
America to 1789.) 

Geography: Western Europe and Furopean Fx 
pansion into the New World of North America, 
South America, Africa, and Oceanica 

Civies: The Growth of Nationalism; the Develop 
ment of Constitutional Forms of Government 
the March of Democracy; Colonial Practices in 
the New World. 

Practice in Group Organization; Current F.vents 
Citizenship Activities. 

Grade IX. The United States and Its World R. 
lationships. 

History: United States, 1789-1926. 

Geography: Physical, Political, and 
Geography of the United States, and Our Ex 
panding World Relationships. 
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Civies: Elementary Social, Political, and Economic 
Problems. 

Practice in Group Organization; Current Events; 
Citizenship Activities. 

Time Allotments: One period a day, with a double 
period once a week. 


GENERAL MetTHuop 


Although this organization may appear somewhat 
predetermined, and laid out in subject-matter divi- 
sions, nevertheless the general classroom procedure 
has been by the problem method. The social studies 
lend themselves well to problem treatment because 
they deal with human life as related to the physical 
environment. 

Professor Dewey has said that the true starting 
point of history is some present-day situation, and 
we have utilized this point of view as a method of 
procedure whenever and wherever possible. How 
ever, it is also well for young citizens to know how 
people who lived in other times and other places 
solved the current problems of their day. Our plan 
of procedure allows for this in the solution of the 
many minor problems that are raised as we develop 
the story. For instance, in the eighth grade we 
set the stage and started out with the major proj 
ect, “Why are the British people important in 
world affairs?”’ As we developed their story several 
minor problems presented themselves. For example, 
when we arrived at the French and Indian War 
period in American history the following procedure 
was adopted. After a brief survey of maps of North 
America, noting changes in color of territory 
France and England respectively, and 
after some preliminary reading from 


owned by 
Parkman’s 
Struggle for a Continent and other outside material, 
they set the following minor problem, “Which won 
in the struggle for a continent?” We found at the 
start that it was extremely important to give careful 
study to the topography of North America. We noted 
the spread of French activities, the great stretches 
claimed by them, and the narrow strip of the English 
colonies along the coast. Why was Pittsburgh called 
“The Gateway of the West,” and Quebec, “The 
Gibraltar of America?’ What was the significance 
of the great water divide of the Hudson, Lakes 
George and Champlain, and the Richelieu to the St. 
Lawrence? lTlow did differences in physical charac 
teristics, soil, and climate react upon the lives of the 
people? 

After this came the distinction in the character 
and direction of the war. 
trol. autocracy, 


We discussed single con 
on the one hand, versus the loose 
central control of the self-governing English colonies 
on the other. and the full significance of Franklin’s 
plea, “Unite or Die,” and his attempts to bring a 
more unified control in his Albany Plan. Then came 
group action, history, and we traced the movements 
of the contending parties, and watched the great 
wrestling matches on the mat of North America. In 
five lessons we had “fused” our subject-matter—his 
tory, geography, and civics; built up a class organi- 


zation of essential facts, and found out how this par- 
ticular problem had been met and solved in 1763. 


It is evident that to find our answer we had to 
study the problem in its time-setting, in order to 
bring out the historical, political, and geographic 
aspects of the time and place in which the events 
under discussion occurred. The intelligent under- 
standing of a past problem, to note whether its 
solution proved wise or unfortunate, is, perhaps, one 
of the best ways we can train young citizens so that 
they may do their part in solving better the problems 
of their own day. 

Teachers will naturally ask, “How did the prob- 
lems arise?” Of course, the best and most vital 
problems were those which the children raised as a 
result of their own interests and experiences. For 
instance, the pupils of the eighth grade, when study- 
ing about the rise of present-day Germany, raised 
this very important problem, “Is Germany still one 
of the eight world powers?” They became so inter- 
ested that they consulted every textbook at their 
disposal, reference books in the library, such as the 
Statesman’s Year-Book and the World Almanac. 
talked with their parents and others about the prob- 
lem, and finally decided that the whole controversy 
should be brought to a head by means of a debate. 
The topic decided upon was “Resolved, That Ger- 
many, though defeated in the World War, is still a 
world power.” Much valuable information was 
gathered, and the debate was probably one of the 
best class periods of the entire year. 

Frequently it is the teacher’s function to stimulate 
an interest in a region so that problems will arise. 
lor instance, India is one of the units of study for 
the seventh grade. The interests of the children 
were aroused by the teacher, who told about some 
periodical reading which he had been doing on the 
work of Gandhi, and the desire of some of the 
Hindoos for complete independence from British 
rule. One raised the problem, “Why does England 
want India to remain a part of the British Empire?” 
Nearly all of the children decided that this was a 
good problem and resolved, if possible, to find a 
solution. One can readily see that the attempted 
solution of this problem would bring out many of 
the historical, geographical, and political factors 
which have helped to shape the destiny of this 
“Pearl of the Fast.” 

Of course, the data for the solution of our prob- 
lems are secured through persons, pictures, maps, 
diagrams, graphs, statistical material, and verbal 
matter found in our textbooks as well as in supple- 
mentary material. When a problem was once raised, 
we constantly kept it before the class until q fairly 
plausible solution had been reached by asking the 
following questions: 

1. Has this individual contributed anything to the 
solution of our problem? 


2. Has this group contributed anything to the 


solution of our problem? 

In the solution of a problem the class sometimes 
worked as a unit, often by groups, and frequently as 
individuals. 
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The summary of our objectives and _ general 
method for this unit course in the social studies may 
be expressed in succinct form as follows: 


Find the facts. 
Filter the facts. 
Fuse the facts. 
Follow the facts. 


Citizensuip AcTIVITIES 


No program for the social studies would be co™- 
plete unless adequate provision was made all along 
the line for a running fire of civie activities. We 
are now referring to the training that comes from 
the actual participation by the pupils in school or 
group activities where the objective is training in 
citizenship. All the activities of the school contain 
potential citizenship materials. 

All of our social studies classes are organized into 
self-governing groups, leaders are selected, and busi- 
ness is conducted in parliamentary form. At first, 
of course, the organization must be simple and the 
rules of procedure not too complex. It is to be 
doubted if any training we can give in our schools is 
more helpful in developing individuality and leader- 
ship than the training that comes from a wise follow- 
ing of the uses of parliamentary procedure. In such 
exercises the majority is able to register the final 
decision of the group, but the minority has its chance 
to be heard, and even the individual is protected in 
his right to the floor. The one sure way to gain 
open-mindedness, tolerance, and co-operation is to 
practice them daily in group organizations. An 
unresponsive class, when organized along these lines, 
often surprises the teacher by developing a social 
attitude which reacts favorably in the regular class 
room work. 

The socialized method of recitation is the natural 
method of procedure when teaching the social 
studies. The term “socialized” should not be spelled 
in capitals, for teacher and pupils are co-workers. 
We read of “the dethronement of the teacher.” This 
is not our understanding of the function of a teacher 
in a socialized recitation. Throughout, his trained 
mind and mature judgment should ever be the guid 
ing force. Emerson, in his “Education,” has the 
right word for us here: “Respect the child, respect 
him to the end, but also respect yourself. Let him 
find you so true to yourself that you are the imper 
turbable slighter of his trifling.” 

Other types of activity that grow directly out of 
the regular classroom work are the following: 

1. Special reports. For example, “Alexander the 
Great”; “The Parthenon”; “Pompeii,” “The Olym 
pic Games.” 

2. Debates. For example, “Resolved, That the 
United States should enter the World Court’; 
“Resolved, That Germany, though defeated in the 
World War, is still a world power.” 

8. Class discussion in charge of chairman, who 
motivates the discussion by means of a list of ques 
tions which she has prepared beforehand. These 
questions are on assigned reading matter. 

4. “Location Game” in geography. For example, 


during the study of the geography of France, this 
game was played by having one student give th: 
name of some city, river, or other geographical 
feature of France, and another student locate th: 
feature named on the large wall map in front of th 
class. 

5. Notebooks on the various countries, with illus 
trations. These may be individual or group projects. 

6. Articles procured in foreign countries and 
illustrations of foreign scenes brought in by students 
and exhibited to their classmates. 

7. Declamations. For example, “Horatius at the 
Bridge,” successive stanzas being recited by different 
members of the class. 

8. Dramatization. For example, (a) “The Story 
of Aeneas,” enacted by the class; (b) A feudal 
scene, showing the “Oath of Homage’; (c) The 
discontent of the workers, featuring John Ball; (d) 
Impersonation of well-known people expressing their 
views on some current question of the day. 

9. Visits to museums. [Tor example, a visit to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art to see the Egyptian 
exhibition, etc. 

10. Motion pictures. For example, “Ben Hur” 
“Grass”; “The Covered Wagon’; “The Iron Horse.’ 

11. Talks to the class by people from foreign 
countries. For example, a Chinese student at Colum 
bia University talked to the students and answered 
their questions about life in China, and exhibited 
articles made by the Chinese. 

12. Exchange of letters with absent class member; 
visiting in foreign countries, or with pupils ot 
schools in other countries. For example, the class 
exchanged letters with one of their number who was 
traveling in Europe; after a talk by the Egyptian 
consul they exchanged letters with children of their 
own age in Cairo. 

13. Bulletin board. In charge of student dele 
gated by the class, illustrations and articles on cur 
rent events being furnished by the members of the 
class. Have a “Cartoon Corner.” 

14. “Watch this spot!” Famous saying, related 
whenever possible to the work in hand, placed on 
the blackboard by a selected member of the clas 
and renewed frequently. For example, after signs 
of cheating in an examination, “Character is what 
we are in the dark.’’—Tl osdick. 

15. Stereoscopic views and slides. 

16. Blackboard drawings by the students, portray 
ing historical scenes or personages. 

17. Outline maps, to be filled in with various data: 
boundaries, products, rainfall, current events 

18. Current events day, once a week. Tor thie 
organization and method of procedure with typical 
classroom lessons, see “T'raining in Citizenship,” by 
R. W. Hatch, Chas. Seribner’s Sons, New York. 

19. The Time Line. Drawing a series of out 
standing events to scale. 

20. Civie trips. The class plans the trip and a 
committee makes all necessary arrangements. All 
participated in a recent trip around New York in a 
sightseeing yacht. 
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Economics as a High School Subject 


WALTER C. PANKRATZ, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The object of this paper is to show what eco- 
nomics is, to describe its historical background, and 
to point out its present status in the American high 
school. The writer will further seek to point out 
the need for economics in the high school, and to 
show its value in contributing to the education of 
the student and in helping to bring about intelligent 
citizenship, 

Tux Derinirion anp Score or Economics 

Economics is the science which deals with the 
interrelationship of men and women in their efforts 
to obtain the necessities, comforts and luxuries of 
life. It seeks to understand and explain the methods 
by which men acquire and dispose of wealth, and to 
solve the social problems arising from these wealth- 
getting and wealth-using activities. ‘The economist 
discovers how goods are produced, how they are dis 
tributed, and what effect the consumption of these 
goods has upon society. His viewpoint is a social 
one, and his problem that of making society as a 
whole more prosperous. Economics is a practical 
subject, dealing with matters of common, every-day 
life, such as questions of markets and prices, taxa- 
tion, tariff, wages, rent, transportation, a sound 
monetary system, a sound banking and credit system, 
and ownership of property. It involves thrift, in- 
genuity and foresight, and a desire to serve society. 

The aim of social education is to make the indi- 
vidual a successful member of society by developing 
in him a constructive patriotism which includes high 
ideals, a love of justice, and sympathy with others. 
Whereas most moral teachings have been negative 
and personal, social education emphasizes the posi- 
tive and social. One of the greatest contributions 
towards the attainment of this goal is made by the 
study of civics. Certainly it is important that the 
future citizen be informed concerning the workings 
of the government, and be taught a respect for this 
government and its laws. But equally important is 
the understanding and observance of economic law, 
for in the last analysis, political law rests upon eco 
nomic law. The peace and order of a country depend 
primarily upon the prosperity and happiness of its 
citizens, and this prosperity is traceable to the proper 
observance of economic law. In short, political, law 
maintains the peace, order and prosperity created 
by economic law. Modern science and invention have 
increased the interdependence and complication of 
society, thereby giving rise to new problems which 
it is the business of economics to solve. “As human 
beings put forth the greatest part of their activities 
in industrial pursuits,—that is, in getting a living,— 
it is evident that economics deals with one of the 
major aspects of human life.” 


Tue Hisrorica, BackGrounD oF THE SCIENCE OF 
Economics, AND ITs PLace In THE AMERICAN 
Hicu 

Economie thought may be roughly divided into six 
stages: the simple theories of ancient Greece and 
Rome, the theories of the Middle Ages, the age of 
mercantilism, the age of “laissez faire,’’ the national 
political system of Adam Smith, and the modern age 
of socialism. 

The word “economics” is of Greek origin, orig- 
inally meaning household management. In ancient 
times food was imported, foreign trade carried on, 
and simple banking and usury practiced. The self- 
sufficiency of the individual and of the state was 
taught. In the chaos following the Germanic in- 
vasions, this simple but orderly economic organization 
sank into oblivion. 

After gradually emerging from the disorder of the 
Dark Ages, economic theory underwent its next great 
step of development in the twelfth century, one of 
the most creative centuries in human history. The 
great stimulation of commerce and industry, as a re- 
sult of the Crusades, led from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth centuries to an ever-increasing number of 
economic problems. 

The third stage of development was the beginning 
of the commercial revolution and the age of mer- 
cantilism, in which all industries were subject to gov- 
ernment regulation in the interest of the government. 
Money was thought to be constant—its productive- 
ness was not realized. Hence, in the effort to keep 
as much money within the country as possible, home 
industries were stimulated, and the importation of 
manufactured goods was hindered. 

The minuteness of government control became so 
intolerable to the thriving and expanding industries 
that a cry for freedom from control arose throughout 
the industrial and commercial world. Thus ensued 
the age of “laissez faire,’’ with its free competition 
and free labor, an age in which industry expanded 
enormously, but at the expense of the working classes, 
which were ruthlessly exploited. The misery arising 
from the complete absence of government control 
led to a general demand for reform. 

The fifth stage of economic theory was the clas- 
sical political system of Adam Smith, later elaborated 
by Malthus and Ricardo, which was concerned chiefly 
with the national welfare. It sought to combine the 
advantages of competition and of government regu- 
lation. But although the hardships of the masses 
were alleviated somewhat, privation and suifering 
were still common. The wealth and power of the 
nation, rather than the well-being of the masses, was 
the goal of the economists. 

The last great economic stage was the wave of 
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socialism, which has grown into a great tide, having 
for its goal the welfare of the masses. Beginning 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, the social- 
istic movement grew steadily, receiving a great 
impetus from the writings of Karl Marx and his con- 
temporaries in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Recent and ominous developments of this 
movement are anarchism and communism, which have 
brought new and pressing problems to the attention 
of the economist. 

Though the science of economics has expanded 
from simple household management to the manage 
ment of nations, the importance of training the youth 
of the country in this important field was not realized 
until in very recent years. Up to the last ten or fif 
teen years economics was considered to be strictly a 
college subject, too advanced for high school students. 

In 1893 the famous Committee of Ten of the Na 
tional Education Association reported that one 
twentieth of the schools replying to their circular 
were offering courses in economics.” This committee 
recognized the fundamental principles of economics 
as within the grasp of the high school student, but 
did not advocate economics as a separate subject, 
suggesting that the subject be taught in connection 
with political science or history. This recommenda 
tion remained unchanged by the Committee of Seven 
of the American Historical Association, reporting in 
1898, which stressed the four blocks of history, and 
said economics should be taught in connection with, 
and not at the expense of, history.* Thirteen years 
later (1911) the Committee of Five of the same as 
sociation showed no fundamental change in policy, 
though more willing to admit civics, to emphasize the 
modern phases of history, and to modify the content 
of historical courses.* These recommendations were 
followed by most schools until a few years ago, but 
an increasing number grew dissatisfied because they 
wished to place more emphasis upon civic and eco 
nomic questions instead of spending three or four 
years on history. From 1894 to 1910, the number of 
schools in Minnesota offering economics increased 
from twelve to forty-six. Haynes found that of 
eighteen hundred secondary schools in 1912, about 
one-fifth offered economics, an increase of 15 per 
cent. over the number offering it in 1893.° In the 
same year Haynes secured statistics from sixty-three 
schools which had graduated 5,300 pupils in all 
courses, of which 36 per cent. had taken economics. 
Of the fifty-four schols reporting the date of in 
troduction of the course, twenty-four had introduced 
it within five years and thirty-six within ten years.’ 
In 1912, Professor Daggett, of the University of 
California, found that of one hundred and thirty 
three large high schools throughout the country, fifty 
six, or 42 per cent., taught economics.* It must be 
remembered, however, that these schools were large. 

The tendency of colleges to recognize the pro 
prietary of economics as a high school subject was 
first shown in the Kingsley Report of 1912, which 
revealed that out of two hundred and three colleges, 
fifty-seven allowed economics to count for one or 


more units towards entrance and thirty-five allowed 
it to count as half a unit.® 

The sentiment against the monopoly of history and 
in favor of the social sciences thus’ grew steadily 
stronger. In 1916 was published the Report of thi 
Committee on Social Studies of the National Edu 
cation Association, which recommended economi 
civics in the ninth grade and a course in Problems of 
Democracy, including civics, sociology and economics, 
in the twelfth grade, the purpose of the latter cours: 
being to include all the social sciences in one course.’ 
The Second Committee of Eight of the American 
Historical Association made similar recommendations 
in 1921, being in the main a compromise between thie 
newer and older points of view.'' Though the report 
was not accepted by the American Historical Associa 
tion, it nevertheless shows the trend in favor of the 
social sciences. Statistics compiled by Professor 
Inglis from data gathered in 1915 show that in that 
year, out of 7,197 schools in the country as a whole, 
2,064, or about 28.7 per cent., offered courses in eco 
nomics.'* 

THe Present Starus or Economics IN THE 

ScuHoo. 

The statistics of recent years show clearly the prog 
ress made by economics, along with the other social 
sciences, in the high school curriculum. The report 
of Monroe and Foster (1922) shows that economics 
is taught in over 50 per cent. of the schools of the 
North Central Association, civics being the only other 
social study which enjoys such popularity.’* For 
the nation as a whole, statistics compiled by H. H. 
Moore show that out of 6,624 high schools in the 
1921-22 school year, 2,707, or 41 per cent., offered 
economics, and 624 others planned to introduce it in 
the near future.'* Sociology was taught by 1,666, or 
25.1 per cent. of the schools, 575 planning to intro 
duce it soon. Of the 1,183,058 pupils enrolled in 
these 6,624 schools, 65,080, or 5.4 per cent., took eco 
nomics, as against 37,541, or 3.2 per cent., taking 
Moore reported a slight increase from 
1919 to 1922 in the number of schools teaching eco 
nomics. 


4 
sociology. 


This progress of economics has not been confined 
to any one district or territory. The Southern Cali 
fornia Social Science Association Survey of April, 
1922, covering forty-three schools in southern and cen 
tral California, shows that 48 per cent. of the schools 
The report of the Department 
of History of the Colorado Teachers College (1922) 
reveals that of thirty-one first-class high schools in 


offered economics.'® 


Colorado, 48 per cent. offered economics, and that of 
twenty-six second-class high schools, over 41 per 
cent. offered the course.'* 

Professor Dawson in his History Inquiry, based 
on statistics gathered in 1923, states that out of 2,404 
schools covered by his report, 1,014 offer economics.** 
By comparing his figures (1923) with those of John 
son and Briggs, compiled in 1914, he shows that eco 
nomics has made a relative gain of 50 per cent. from 
1914 to 1923. He finds that since 1916 there has 
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been a strong trend away from the old four block his- 
tory program recommended by the Committee of 
Seven of the American Historical Association, and a 
movement towards a social science program, the first 
year being devoted to community civics, the second to 
general history, the third to American history, and the 
fourth to Problems of Democracy, including social, 
economic, and political problems. Non-American his- 
tory is being crowded out by community civics from 
below and Problems of Democracy from above. 

Of all the social sciences, economics is now second 
in popularity, only civics surpassing it, due to the 
fact that civics is much broader, more interesting and 
more practical than formerly. Economics is most 
often offered in the twelfth grade, though a consider- 
able number of schools offer it in the eleventh, and a 
few in the ninth and tenth grades. There has been a 
shift from the theoretical to the descriptive text, 
Thompson’s Elementary Economics, published in 
1920, having become by far the most popular, at least 
in the North Central Association.’® ‘ 

As yet economics is largely elective, especially in 
the larger schools where a greater variety of subjects 
is offered. The time devoted to the subject varies 
considerably in different schools. Haynes, writing in 
1914, states that by far the commonest time allotment 
was a daily recitation for half a year.*° Dawson re- 
ports, in 1924, that of the schools specifying the 
amount of time devoted to economics, two hundred 
and sixty-eight offered full-year courses, and five 
hundred and thirty-six, half-year courses.** Monroe 
and Foster (1922) state that the typical social science 
course in the North Central Association extends 
through two semesters of eighteen weeks each, two 
hundred and twenty-five minutes to the week.** 
These figures indicate that economics has not only 
gained in the number of schools offering it, but also 
in the amount of time devoted to the course. 


Tue Present Ovurtook ror Economics 

The present outlook for economics is encouraging. 
Its importance as a high school subject has received 
general recognition, and the steady gains made by the 
course in the last few years point to a still further 
increase in the number of schools offering it. The 
1925 report of the North Central Association showed 
that 42.7 per cent. of the schools reporting offered 
economics.*®> That this percentage is smaller than 
that shown in the Monroe and Foster report in 1922 
is due to the fact that the 1925 report covered 1,571 
schools, whereas that of 1922 covered a selected list 
of 475—those returning complete and intelligible re- 
plies. The 1925 report showed economics to be the 
most popular of the newer social studies, enrolling 
3.9 per cent. of the entire school population, as 
against 1.8 per cent. for sociology, and 1.4 per cent. 
for Problems of Democracy.** These figures are 
not fully inclusive, however, being based only on 
statistics covering the first semester of the 1924-25 
school year. 


The rate of increase of economics in the high 


schools is no doubt slowing down, for the other social 
sciences are also claiming their share of attention. 
Many schools, on account of the crowded curriculum, 
are combining the different social studies in one gen- 
eral course on social problems, or discussing eco- 
nomic problems in connection with the other social 
studies or with history. This cross-breeding with the 
other studies is inevitable, for the field of each is 
expanding into the fields of the others, but it is im- 
portant that the field of each remain clearly defined. 

The position of economics in the high school cur- 
riculum, at all events, is assured, and there is a gen- 
eral movement on the part of those schools which 
have not yet accepted it to include it in their cur- 
riculum, either as a separate course, or in connection 
with other courses. In the History Inquiry (1923), 
Dawson found that six and seven-tenths as many 
schools favored the extension of economics as opposed 
it, and only one and one-third per cent. of all the 
schools dropped it.*° Moreover, the course is well 
liked among the students because it is interesting, 
practical and productive of independent thought, 
many ranking it first among their favorite subjects. 
If statistics show a gain of 50 per cent. from 1914 
to 1923, it is reasonable to believe that this popular- 
ity will continue to increase, though at a somewhat 
slower rate. 

Tue Neep ror Economics in THE ScHoor 

In order to enable those who advocate a course in 
high school economics to carry out their program, 
public opinion must first be educated to understand 
the value of their work. “The level of constructive 
leadership is largely established by the levels of pop- 
ular understanding.” *®° No one doubts the necessity 
of teaching civics in the schools in order to bring 
about intelligent citizenship. It is equally, if not 
more important, that our citizens be taught the prin- 
ciples of economics, because they are less well known 
to the public, and much more difficult to pick up 
from miscellaneous reading. Many otherwise intelli- 
gent people entertain economic fallacies and mis- 
conceptions. The important issues of the day are 
economic. The end of the supply of free land, the 
high cost of living, labor and capital, child labor, 
the minimum wage, the eight-hour day, immigration, 
and taxation are some of the topics on which in- 
formation is needed. 

It is especially important that economics be taught 
in the high school because here is the last opportunity 
for most people to obtain formal education in the sub- 
ject. It is the high school graduates who form the 
majority of social leaders, and it is important that 
they receive a good education in civics and economics. 
Moreover, the children of high school age, the age of 
transition from childhood to the adult estate, are par- 
ticularly adaptable to important civic habits and atti- 
tudes. Especially in a republic, where economic 
problems are settled by the vote of the citizens, it 
is necessary that the schools should educate the pros- 
pective citizens and voters in this important field. 
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Tue Justirication anp VatuE or Economics IN 
THE HieH ScHoo. 

Haynes, in his questionnaire of 1912, found that 
two-thirds of the teachers of economics were getting 
results equal, or superior, to those obtained in other 
subjects, in spite of the fact that over half of them 
had less preliminary training in economics than in 
other subjects.** The enthusiasm shown by students 
for the subject speaks for itself. The old objection 
that there are not enough properly trained teachers 
in this field has long since been discounted. In 1909- 
1910 there were 15,000 students in higher institutions 
studying economics, and today there are very many 
more. The objection that economics deals with con- 
troverted questions, over which the authorities them- 
selves differ, is also groundless. There is a large 
body of well established and unquestioned economic 
propositions, with just enough controversy to give 
zest to the subject, and to stimulate reflective thought, 
one of the main purposes of all education. Finally, 
the objection that the curriculum is already over- 
crowded may be answered by a comparison of the 
contributions of the various other subjects with those 
of economics to the creation of intelligent citizenship. 
It is certain that many deeply rooted subjects, in 
this case, would be forced to give way to economics, 
or at least be cut down sufficiently to make room for 
it. 

A good knowledge of the principles of economics 
will not only aid the voter in forming an intelligent 
opinion on important issues of the day, but will also 
aid him in recognizing and following intelligent lead- 
ership. It is always the ignorant person whom it is 
hardest to convince. Economics has also an ethical 
value in that it teaches self-help and economy, two 
very desirable qualities for the citizen to have. It 
also seeks the good of humanity, thus leading to the 
public spirit, which is the essence of true patriotism. 


Men’s sympathies are broadened by real insight into 
industrial conditions. Economics furthermore has a 
vocational value, containing valuable pointers alike 
for the capitalist, the business man, the laborer, and 
the legislator. Lastly, economics has a cultural value. 
To understand the elements of one’s environment 

the causes and effects of things—puts one in harmony 
with the general trend of the ever-changing and ever 


progressing world. 


*Haynes, Economics in the Secondary School, p. 2. 
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Current Events—The Handmaid of 
all the Social Studies 
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Of all the social studies, the one which has most 
endeared itself to teachers and pupils is the one which 
has received the least scientific encouragement and 
investigation on the part of curriculum builders and 
reorganizers—namely, current events. It is only 
within a comparatively few years that leading edu- 
cators have awakened to the inherent possibilities in 
the subject which formerly they had consistently 
overlooked or despised. 

While the theorists have been busily seeking for a 
“natural approach” to the study of the social sciences, 
however, classroom teachers (aided by 
classes) have been developing an approach which 
does not have to be fostered and which is at last 
recognized as a distinct contribution. For more than 


enthusiastic 


a quarter of a century, current events has been prov- 
ing its value as a classroom subject—using ‘“‘subject”’ 
not in the restricted sense of the word, but rather in 
the broader meaning of the term. 

The very reason that current events has hereto- 
fore fared ill at the hands of the theorists is the very 
reason that it has now become such a universal favor 
ite in actual practice. From a logical point of view, 
current events has proved baffling; it defies classifica 
tion; there can be no pre-determined syllabus; it over- 
laps and encroaches upon various subjects, yet from 
year to year its content may differ, thus making 
difficult its assignment to a definite course. 

As late as 1915, a treatise on the teaching of his- 
tory found no room in its more than 400 pages for 
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any mention of current events; in 1921, we find a 
book giving 5 per cent. of its space to the subject; in 
the present year, three new books on the teaching of 
social studies accord separate divisions to a discussion 
of the utility of current events, besides many inci- 
dental references. Furthermore, the courses of study 
in more than a quarter of the States and in many of 
the more enterprising cities now call for “at least one 
period a week devoted to instruction in current 
events.” 

What has brought about so great 2 change in the 
attitude of those who plan courses? Why has the 
once despised and neglected, Cinderella-like subject 
of current events at last been accorded a recognition? 
It is not because the teaching of current events has 
been perfected; there is still much work to be done in 
smoothing off rough edges and correlating current 
events with other subjects to a greater degree. 

To the present writer, there seem to be five reasons 
for the acceptance of current events and its elevation 
to its present status: 

1. A new attitude on the part of the public toward 

important national and international affairs. 

2. A changing conception of the curriculum. 

3. The appeal to the student. 

4. Certain qualities of the subject (flexibility, 
challenging the enterprise and initiative of 
teachers, timeliness, and adaptability, etc.). 

5..The development of a distinctive current events 
iiterature. 

1. A New Pusuic ArtiruDE 


Little needs to be said upon the first point. Every- 
one recognizes that the world war for a time at least 
shook the general public from its apathy concerning 
governmental affairs, and that a part of this interest 
has been transmuted to social and economic problems. 

A comparison of the average newspaper—the tab- 
loids alone, perhaps, excepted—of 1926 with the 
average newspaper of 1912 and 1913 will serve to 
show that we are living in a wider world. Improved 
means of transportation and communication—espe- 
cially the almost faddistic radio craze—have not been 
without influence in broadening the public interest in 
matters of common concern. Even the moving pic- 
tures bear witness to this fact; where one news reel 
flourished twenty years ago, there are at least four 
companies circulating news films of national scope, 
with two editions of each every week! 

The schools would be far behind if they did not 
pay some attention to a matter which is receiving so 
much public patronage. 

2. A Cuanaina Conception OF THE CuRRICULUM 

The older education has passed away or has been 
transmuted into a type of curriculum much more vital 
than the old. The center of interest has been shifted 


from fact to person, from abstract to concrete, from 
memorization to inquiry and understanding. Whereas, 
in the older curriculum, standardization was possible 
to the extent that a superintendent upon taking out 
his watch might know just what was going on in 
every classroom under his jurisdiction (to cite a 
classic example), the newer curriculum minimizes 


the importance of set schedules and tries to take 
advantage of every situation which makes for 
interest. 


The hard-and-fast boundaries between subjects in 
the elementary school and departments in the secon- 
dary school are disappearing. In our community 
life, we no longer find picket fences setting off one 
piece of property from its neighbors; in our school 
life, we no longer find stone walls as the lines of 
demarcation for subject matter. We have given up 
trying to use a hammer for an hour at a time, because 
the schedule calls for the use of the hammer at that 
hour; we are calling into play at any time any tool 
which will be helpful to us. 

Current events cannot be shut up in a little booth 
of its own in one part of the curriculum. It is bound 
to make its influence felt in all parts of the school 
day. ‘Thus it defied the prim and austere conven- 
tions of the older curriculum. With the growth of 
project work and the consequent breaking-down of 
water-tight divisions between subjects, teachers have 
come to recognize that current events provides much 
of the motivating influence for new undertakings. 

The courses in general science were, perhaps, 
responsible for this new recognition, Current events 
as an appendage of history or English had been 
accepted and relegated to a minor place. It remained 
for the scientist to discover the stimulus which a 
current event in science might supply for a project 
upon some scientific principle. It was a short step 
to the discovery that current events could supply 
similar stimuli for community civics, problems of 
democracy, social forces, and contemporary activities. 
Gradually, current events worked back to a new 
recognition in the older social studies—the history 
courses in which it had originally sought a place. 
Driven out as an interloper, it came back as an equal. 


3. Tue APPEAL TO THE STUDENT 

Probably no subject ever introduced into the cur- 
riculum has had so instantaneous a welcome from 
students. Indeed, the very fact that students evinced 
so much delight in current events may have acted as a 
deterrent to some teachers who were accustomed to 
having students dislike the subjects which they were 
forced to study. 

Current events has always lent itself to “painless 
instruction.” The reading of the student newspaper 
in class once a week proved a let-down from the 
routine work. The facts here learnt could be related 
at home and the pupil would be sure of an audience 
from the very members of the family who were wont 
to turn a deaf ear to ordinary rote-work. 

As the pupil grows older, the interest shifts from 
the personal and curious to the more weighty matters 
which are claiming attention from the adult members 
of the family as well. He finds a common interest, 
something to talk over with father and older brothers 
and sisters. In the work in current events, he finds 
an avenue of approach to the world outside the school; 
in its ramifications into correlative work, he finds a 
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Teaching Aids the 
Social Studies 


SyHabus of Current International 
Events, by GRACE B. MACCOLL, Eramsus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. For 
pupils’ and leachers’ use. This is a logical 
analysis under a few headings, such as 
“Peace Treaties, 1919-1920," “League 
of Nations in Action,” ‘“‘Dominant Posi- 
tion of France,” “The Trish Question,” 
ete. It is packed full of facts needed in 
classes in current affairs. Revised edition. 
Size, 4.x 9 inches. Price 25 cents a copy. 
In the June, 1926, New York Regents’ 
Examination in High School History B, 
eighteen points were called for on recent 
history on topics contained in Miss Mac- 
Coll’s Syllabus, many of which are not 
contained in current history textbooks. 


Syllabus and Reading References 
for Early European History, by WIL- 
LIAM R. LINGO, of Jamestown (N. Y.) 
High School. For pupils’ and leachers’ use. 
This is a detailed analysis of European 
History from the earliest times to 1700 
A. D. It contains many references to 
source-books and collateral reading. Size, 
8% x ll inches. Price, 50 cents a copy. 


Statistical Tables Relating to the 
Economic History of the United 
States, by FRED J. GUETTER, South 
Philadelphia High School for Boys. For 
pupils’ and teachers’ use. Graph work is 
coming to occupy an important place in 
classes dealing with economic growth and 
development. These tables, prepared 
with great care, treat of population, 
immigration, national finance, banking, 
commerce, agriculture, manufacture, 
transportation, and prices. They are of 
value to all teachers of American history, 
and have given excellent results in upper 
high school and college classes. lnlarged 
edition. Size, 814 x inches. Price, 
£1.00 a copy. 


Problems of Democracy, Study 
Outline and References for, by RAY- 
MOND R. AMMARELL, of Barringer High 
School, Newark, N. J. For pupils’ and 
leachers’ use. This outline is similar to 
that proposed for the New Jersey schools, 
but it has been much enlarged, and com- 
plete references for study and reading 
have been added. It fits the needs of 
twelfth grade classes in the subject. Blank 
pages are provided for pupils’ notes and 
projects. Size 8'% x IL inches. Price 50 
cents a copy. 
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justification for the school subjects of which other- 
wise he would fail to see the use. 
PLexinitiry AND ADAPTABILITY 

It is difficult to imagine current events being taught 
by a teacher who failed to keep up to the minute. 
With a new content each year, current events chal- 
lenges the teacher as well as the student to exert him- 
self to fresh endeavor. It is impossible to get into a 
rut, if any real instruction is to be given. Hence, it 
is not surprising that current events has been de- 
veloped by (and in turn has developed) alert teachers. 

By this reason, perhaps as much as by all the others 
combined, current events has maintained itself to the 
point of recognition. The teachers who have nurtured 
its flame through the years have been teachers who 
believed in their cause and who enjoyed their work 
while planning their lessons and conducting their 
classes. ‘Through personal experience, they have 
tested the value of current events and recognized its 
influence upon their other work. 

They came to appreciate its possibilities: it helped 
to break down artificial divisions between subjects 
and to put knowledge upon a utility basis, thus mak- 
ing it more intelligible to the student in general and 
more acceptable to the student in particular. More- 
over, it helped them to take their place readily in the 
newer project and problem work. 


5. DeveLopMENT or a LITERATURE 

In the earlier stages of current events teaching, 
each teacher had to grope for himself. There was no 
guide for those who would learn more about the 
methods and principles which should be employed in 
current events instruction. As already mentioned, 
textbooks on the teaching of history ignored the 
matter of current events. 

Gradually there came into the field several pub- 
lications especially prepared for student use. Their 
employment in the classroom simplified the teacher's 
problem of organizing subject matter and hence 
encouraged more teachers to experiment with current 
events Some of the publishers stimulated 
initiative through offering prizes for effective teaching 
devices. Various games were suggested to help the 
teacher in conducting the classroom work. 

Some teachers published in Tue Hisrorica, 
Look and other educational journals accounts of their 
experiments. Some of the publishers of current 
events periodicals gathered into pamphlet form sug- 
gestions for conducting the class work. The newer 
books on history methods took current events into 
account. 

Here is the beginning of a scientific investigation 
of the whole matter of current events. Much remains 
to be done in the way of investigating the results of 
current events teaching, analyzing its benefits, and 
correcting its shortcoming. 


lessons. 


CONCLUSIONS 
These statements are intended not so much as a 
justification for the inclusion of work in current 


events as for an empirical explanation of how current 
events survived throughout a period of neglect and at 


length became recognized. Doubtless other teachers 
will have further points to add, for in an explanation 
of this sort, local circumstances often enter in, and 
what is true in one locality may not appear to be so 
at all in another section. 


Certain it is that current events has been a pioneer 
in the very matter which is now recommended for the 
entire social science fields: a breaking-up of the 
subject matter into functional units rather than into 
purely logical parts. It is only fitting that its utility 
should be recognized in the courses which are now 
being constructed, for no course in the field of civies 
is complete without a reference to current situations. 


“While the Japanese are encouraged by increasing signs 
of a friendly China, the Britishers in the Far East are 
becoming more and more pessimistic....The Chinese....has 
never forgiven England for fastening the opium curse upon 
him. He remembers also that England was the originator 
of the unequal treaties whose revision he has these many 
decades struggled in vain to obtain...In reply, the 
British have a good deal to say, but:the Chinese have their 
minds so firmly set that it is futile to explain and reason 
with them,” says K. K. Kawakami in his “Old Allies in 
China.” (October Atlantic.) 


Raghunath D. Rege thinks the real, as well as the ficti- 
tious causes of the poverty of the Indian peasant “can be 
grouped round one central issue, education....1[t is impos- 
sible for the peasant to grip the facilities of irrigation, 
transport, co-operative organization without the grounding 
of mental development. The more he makes use of these 
advantages....the more he becomes a prey to the wiles of 
the middleman.” (Asiatic Review for July.) 


“Euripides in Macedon” (Wm. Ridgeway, in the January 
number of the Classical Quarterly) will be of value to 
teachers and students of ancient history, for the back- 
ground it gives to the drama. 


The June issue of Modern Language Notes has several 
articles which interest the historian. Albert S. Cook’s com- 
parison of “Hellenic and Beowulfian Shields and Spears” 
is one; W. J. Laurence’s study of “Elizabethan Players as 
Trade Folks” another; while Herbert D. Austin’s “Dante 
Notes,” Frederick Faverty’s “Rolls of Parliament,” and 
Joseph M. Beatty’s “Mrs. Montagu, Churchill, and Miss 
Cheere” will furnish delightful sidelights to the study of 
the periods they cover. 


Among the timely articles in the September Fortnightly 
are Robert Crozier Long’s “Linovieff’s Overthrow and 
After’: W. A. Hirst’s “British Interests in South America”; 
John Bell’s “M. Poincaré’s Return”; Sir John Marriott’s 
“Bulwarks Against Bolshevism”; Archibald Hurd’s “The 
Imperial Conference: Words or Acts?”; Hugh F. Spender’s 
“The League at the Cross-Roads”; J. H. Miall’s “Talks 
With the Miners in the Rhondda Valley”; MacDara’s 
“Chaos in Treland,” and A. Christitch’s “The Bulgar-Jugo- 
slav Tension.” 


THE BEST HISTORY GAMES 
Colonization 
Furnishes the Most Effective and Most Enjoyable Means for 
Fixing in Mind 52 Chief Events with their Dates in the Settle- 
ment of the 13 Colonies. 
A Real Game with Trump Cards 
Price prepaid for 65 cards in box - - $1.00 
SYNTACTIC BOOK CO., not Inc. 


2088 Lunt Avenue Chicago, Il. 
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Making History Real 


A Guide to Materials for Vitalizing and Visualizing History 


BY ANNETTE GLICK, FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES 


Artifacts and History Models 


When the history teacher begins to feel a diffidence 
about requesting the proper laboratory material for 
an adequate presentation of the subject she need 
only glance through a catalog of charts and models 
in biology to realize the discrepancy which exists 
between the apparatus considered necessary for 
correct progress in the sciences and the equipment 
requisite for the study of the complex history of 
civilization. Thus a skeleton and case for physiology 
costs $110.00 which, however, is only a beginning, 
as $33.50 is a small amount for charts, to say nothing 
of the expensive and elaborate models of eye, ear, 
heart, and brain. Yet $1.25 for specimens of genu- 
ine Colonial paper money to teach the essentials of 
Hamilton’s funding measure, or $3.75 for a piece of 
papyrus for Ancient History would be considered 
unprecedented, heretical, and extravagant. 

“No one learns anatomy or physiology from a 
textbook alone,” is a recognized principle of the 
clinic and classroom, and yet apparently it has been 
considered simple to teach inflation of the currency 
without the currency, or the flint industry of prehis- 
toric man without the objective evidences of his 
manual skill. 


At present the tradition of proper equipment for 
the study of history does not exist in the United 
States, except where it has been built up by concen- 
trated effort on the part of school authorities. In 
Europe the opposite is true. In the city of The 
Hague, Holland, a school museum, the “Het 
Museum” (Gemeentelijk Museum voor Het Onder- 
wijs), is as essential a part of the educational 
machinery as the teaching faculties or building 
plants. It is exceptionally well stocked with material 
for experimental handling and examination, in the 
arts, animal lore, botany, geography, geology, eth- 
nology, and prehistoric anthropology, and is in 
charge of a director who holds a prominent place in 
civic affairs. There classes report to study and 
handle models, artifacts, zoological and botanical 
specimens, industrial products, etc., which bear upon 
the work in hand. Instead of allowing the students 
to wander around the building and become confused 
by the plethora of material there is a classroom in 
connection where the instructor has his material 
carried and where it is examined, studied, and 
incorporated as an integral part of the day’s work. 

In the United States, history has been a static 
textbook subject until very recently. Visual educa- 
tion has instituted a vital change. The present need 
is not only for more and better textbooks, but for 
an adequate provision for charts, reproductions, 


coins, artifacts, and documentary material which give 
the student a sense of reality and the opportunity to 
evaluate and judge the incorrectness or authenticity 
of the materials which serve as the source of 
historical knowledge. 

ART PLASTER STUDIO, 

Small-size moulds and casts of statuary from the antique 
in black bronze, dark ivory, coin bronze, or green patina 
finishes may be secured in some 50 subjects trom the Greek 
classics, including the Apollo Belvedere, Dancing Faun, 
lying Mercury, The Thornpuller, etc. Useful small-size 
busts are those of Voltaire, Caesar, Dante, and others. 

The green patina is the best medium for such subjects as 
the Dancing Faun or Narcissus, as the cost of genuine 
bronze reproductions is so great as to be prohibitive, and 
the imitation antique green gives the impression of the 
original to a fair degree. 

Sizes: 8 to 14 inches, 7s, 6d. to 15s. and up. 

Art Plaster Studio, 155-9 Rosebury Avenue, London, 
E. C. 1, 

BANNERMAN SONS MILITARY GOODS. 

Relics and genuine realia from curio dealers have no end 
as to number or the fortune necessary to acquire an inviting 
collection. There are a few firms, however, such as Kirk, 
of Philadelphia, and Bannerman, of New York, from whom 
World War, Spanish-American War, and even genuine 
Civil War relics may be purchased at a reasonable price. 

A few illustrations are the following: 


Old tinder lighting outfit .............-.2eeeee 3.85 
Old-time U. S. powder horn ................44- 6.75 
U. S. army trench helmet, World War ......... 85 
American hand grenade, World War ........... 50 
German leather helmet with spike ......... 10,00 


Catalogue of World War Relics, 50 cents. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 


BLUMNER UND RAUSCH, MODELLE ZUR 
KULTURGESCHICHTE. 

A series of over 600 foreign models, busts, groups, and 
reproductions of various sorts, built by Herr Rausch in 
co-operation with Professor Bliimner from his so-called 
“Scientific Institute and Art-Workshop” in Nordhausen, 
Germany, that should change the history room from a place 
of indeterminate theory into a workshop of definite value 
and practical use. 

The objection to student reproductions of crafts, 
costumes, dwellings, ete., is that, though their construction 
gives opportunity for the development of manual dexterity 
the final product is often inaccurate and unauthentic and 
consumes a disproportionate amount of class time for 
consultation and direction. 

The Friedrich Rausch models, on the other hand, are 
authoritative and exact and the result of careful research 
and skillful construction. In most cases they are repro- 
duced directly from the originals as preserved in the 
museums of Europe, but where these are not available, the 
remaining theoretic reconstructions are the product of 
exhaustive and thorough search by Masters of Arts, direc- 
tors of museums and other specialists. They are designed 
not for illustration merely but for intensive and protracted 
use as scientific laboratory material. 

It is impossible to give a comprehensive account of the 
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nature of these models as there are 140 subjects on Ancient 
History and 80 on Medieval History alone, and these do not 
include such special collections as the sets of agricultural 
implements, architectural specimens, ship models, manu- 
scripts, weapons, and currency. 

The prices quoted in the following limited list are the 
American quotations after the transportation charges, duty, 
and brokerage have been paid. In the case of special 
material, Denoyer-Geppert will act as importers for schools 
or Visual Education departments desiring it. 

A few typical illustrations are the following: 

Prehistoric Man, 


Giacier rubbie of the Ice $7.50 
Holith (earliest eteme 7.50 
Tree boat of the Pile-Dwellers .............. 3.75 
Awe scythe Of DFOnse 3.75 
Greek and Roman History. 
Dinptich (writing tablet): 11.25 
Fasces (sticks and ax carried by lictors) ..... 15.00 
Roman IAMp 3.75 
Middle Ages. 
Gutenberg’s printing Press 15.00 


Plaster models of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders 
of architecture, accompanied by a descriptive key, are 
particularly valuable. 

Size: 10 x 20 inches, $9.00 each. Set of 3, $25.00. 

Some of the more expensive models which are more 
properly subjects for the central Visual Education Museum 
are the following: 


Caesar’s bridge over the Rhine ................. 26.25 


A series of Roman implements of war, including the cata- 
pult, ballista, battering tower, and the battle testudo are 
priced at $37.50 and $15.00. Life-size lay figure for display- 
ing Greek and Roman costumes, $45.00; costumes, $54.50. 
(Bliimner and Rausch.) 

A complete description of the Rausch models is given in 
the “Stofflehrmittel fiir den Geschichtsunterricht; modelle 
zur antiken Kulturgeschichte.” By groups the models may 
be ordered as follows: 


Group I. Plants and agricultural imple- 
Group II. Fire and lighting apparatus..... 15 pieces 


Group XII. Medieval inventions, including the 
model of Gutenberg’s printing 

Such objects as the last are beyond the reach of the local 
school plant, but if the attention of the curator of the city 
museum is called to these excellent reproductions, school 
authorities may often be the means of their acquisition for 
the city where classes may benefit from them by periodical 
visits. 

A full description of the models is given in Koehler and 
Volekmar’s “Fachkatalog ITT.” 

Special illustrated lists of the models entitled, “Die An- 
schauliche Kulturgeschichte,” may be secured from Koehler 
and Volekmar, as follows: 

1. “Kulturentwicklung bei urzeitlichen Euro- 
piern.” 


2. der klassischen Volker. 
3. der altmorgenlindischen Véilker. 
1. der Mitteleuropiiischen. 


A unique and distinctive model is the life-size figure from 
the Vatican Apollo (Gabinetto delle maschere) with two 
removable heads, one Greek and one Roman, and a full 
wardrobe and equipment of 7 Greek and 12 Roman articles, 
including togas, tunics, sandals, etc. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5238 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


The models may also be secured in certain instances from 
A. Bruderhausen, 47 W. 47th Street, N. Y., from a list 
arranged by Dr. Jacob Hammer, published by the Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers, Columbia University. 

Friedrich Rausch, Sundhiuserstr., 5, Nordhausen a. Harz, 
Germany. 

BRONZE REPRODUCTIONS OF POMPEIAN 
FURNITURE. 

Small replicas in bronze of utensils, statues, lamps, 
candelabras, etc., from Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

Valuable objects are the following: 

19d Bronze tripod from the house of Julia 


20a Lamp with stopper in form of Silenus..... 25 lire 
20b Candelabra with lamps suspended by chains .24 lire 


These vary in size from about 8 to 10 inches in height. 
Small lamps in bronze reproduced from the originals in 
Pompeii may also be secured at various prices, about 3 lire 
and up. 

Ernesto Bokwinkel, 24-25 Piazza del Martiri, Naples, 
Italy. 

CAPRONI CASTS. 


Plaster reproductions of antique and medieva! sculpture 
made direct from the original masterpieces in the museums 
and galleries of Europe. These are popularly supposed to 
occur only in large and expensive models appropriate to 
the decoration of hall or assembly-room ordinarily out of 
the range of the classroom or historical laboratory. A large 
number of subjects, however, to say nothing of the exten- 
sive collection of portrait busts in Greek and Roman his- 
tory, are offered in small sizes from 4 inches to 2 feet 
which are adapted perfectly for class instruction. 


The following are a illustrations: 


S13 Head Of 6 in. $1.50 
3951 Homeric vase from Pompeii ....... 414, in. 2.50 


7077 Pensive Athena, Acropolis, 
21 in. x 12% in. 3.00 
1 ft. 3 in. 3.00 
8052 Nike untying sandal, Acropolis, 
15 in. x 9 in. 3.00 
9606 Joan of Are, Chapm 9 in. 3.00 
13008 Lion of Lucerne with rock, Thorwaldsen, 
51% in, 2.00 

A series of small reproductions of Greek sculpture, in- 
cluding the Discobolus of Myron, the Victory of Samoth- 
race, the Wrestlers, the Venus of Melos, and the Thorn- 
puller may be secured in sizes varying from 8 inches to 1 
foot 6 inches, priced from $3.00 to $8.00. Small casts of 
the Frieze of the Parthenon with the details accurately 
reproduced are available as single slabs or connected in a 
panel. 

Slabs IT, IX, and X of the Western Frieze of the Parthe- 
non, 17 x 23 inches, $4.00 each. 

A wide selection is also offered of busts of Greek and 
Roman emperors, poets, philosophers, etc. as well as 
modern portrait busts of statesmen. 

P. P. Caproni, Boston, Massachusetts. 

CASTS OF EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE. 
A series of 35 casts from works of Egyptian sculpture 


and classical relief in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


19. Jackal (God of the Dead) «.........cccsees 1.50 


Twelve casts of ivory carvings representative of the 
ninth and fourteenth centuries in Europe are valuable for 
the contemporary details in costuming and occupation, as: 

H. W. Kent, Secretary, Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
COINS AND CURRENCY. 

Contrary to opinion, old American coins are not pro- 
hibitive in price, as the value for the numismatist depends 
entirely upon the supply and in many cases the more 
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common issues may be just as useful historically as those 
that are rarer and more sought after, because of some 
peculiarity in creation or design. For instance, a dime of 
1894 with the mint mark “S” is in demand at a purchase 
price of $100.00, but the Pine Tree Shilling of 1652 may be 
secured for $12.25. 

Coins of special significance in teaching Colonial history, 
the Civil War, etc., entirely out of proportion in cost to the 
great value of the material as an adjunct to history teach- 
ing, are the following: : 

1. Franklin or Fugio Cent: The first coin struck 

by the authority of the U. S., 1787 .... re af 
2. Colonial copper coin: Issued by the colonies 

before the establishment of the U. S. mint, 


zx 
~ 


3. Hard Times Tokens or Jackson Cents: Issued 
for want of hard money in small denomina- 
tions, with inscriptions ol political significance, 
4. Bryan Silver “Dollar”: Issued as anti-free 
5. Civil War ‘Tokens: Private coins issued by mer 
chants during the Civil War to take the plac 
of the unsatisfactory fractional curr ney, with 
patriotic inscriptions of interest. Set of 10.. 1.60 
Some of the most valuable material is found in the vari- 
ous issues of fractional currency which took the place of 
the subsidiary money supplied by merchants and corpora- 
tions in the form of tickets, due-bills, etc., when specie 
payment was suspended, 
1. Five-cent postage currency note: Facsimile of 
a five-cent stamp authorized to circulate as 
2. Fractional currency: Authorized by the gov- 
ernment to take the piace of hard money in 
small denominations. In six denominations 
from 3 cents to 50 cents. Set of 6.. ; ve 3.00 
Paper money is unfailingly effective in causing a student 
to awaken to the reality and practical interest of the facts 
of history and their bearing upon the problems of the 
present. When a series of issues consisting of samples of 
Continental currency, Broken Bank bills, Confederate 
currency, French assignats, and German marks are pre 
sented for examination and comparison, the student com- 
prehends instantly the financial tactors involved in Shay’s 
Rebellion, Hamilton’s funding measure, and the Panic of 
1837, and the dangers hidden in any current agitation for 
inflation of the currency. 
The following are particularly valuable: 
1. Colonial and Continental paper currency. 
Inscriptions and designs of significance. Set 
2. Broken Bank bills. 
Issued by private banks before the creation of 


the National banking system. Set of 10 oe BS 
3. Confederate curré ney. 
In 8 denominations. Set of 8 .......... 


The Star Rare Coin Encyclopedia, $1.00, is a useful 
reference book, containing a general review of coinage from 
600 B. C. to the present. 

The Numismatic Co. of Texas, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Coins at current rates can also be secured from local 
dealers or from other leading coin companies of New 
York as: 

Scott Coin and Stamp Co., 33 W. 44th Street, N. Y. 

New York Coin and Stamp Co., Inc., 912 Sixth Avenue, 

A large collection of ancient coins, adapted to the 
equipment of the central historical museum, can be secured 
at $75.00 from Denoyer-Geppert, 5238 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., while the Numismatic Co. of ‘Texas carries a 
small set of three bronze and two silver coins from Ancient 
Greece with inscriptions of significance, especially suitable 
for the small school collection, at $5.75. 

Closely allied with the coin, is the bronze or silver com 
memorative medal, struck in honor of sor ignificant cur 
rent event, many ot which, purel ise | now or a nominal 


sum, rapidly take on a high commercial value. Thus the 


bronze medal in honor of Count Ferdinand Zeppelin, struck 


in Germany in celebration of the historic voyage to 
America in October, 1924 (No. 6398. 60 mm.), costs 5 m. 
now, but will soon be far beyond school reach in value. 
\nother usetul subject is the medal struck in honor of the 
100th anniversary of the Reformation, of silver oxide, 7.50 
m. ‘The same in bronze, 2.50 m. 

Robert Ball Nehf. Miinzen und Medaillenhandlung, 
W ilhelmstrasse 16/47, Berlin, W. 66. 

I'rench bronze war medals of great significance which are 
still available are the following: 

Marshal Joffre. 

“Le Jour de Gloire est Arrivé.” 

Georges Clemenceau. 

Reunion of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Battle of the Marne. 

Entry of America. 

0 fr. ea, 

\ Jeanne d’Arc, P. Hénaut, 3 Place Rivoli, Paris, Frane 
COTTON, 

\ quantity of seed-cotton may be used to good effect in 
connection with the Industrial Revolution and the slave 
problem in America by demonstrating the limitations of 
the hand method in separating the seed from the fiber 
before the invention of the cotton-gin. 

State departments of agriculture can in most cases 
supply a limited amount, while larger quantities can b 
secured from George H. McFadden Bros., Cotton Ex 
change Building, Los Angeles, or J. B. Camp, U. S. Experi 
ment Station, Shafter, California. Southern dealers who 
will fill small orders are Bell Bros., Box 129, New Orleans, 
louisiana, 

CUNEIFORM TABLETS. 

Small Senkra and Nippur tablets may be secured from 
I. S. David, Bagdad. The prices run from $4.00 to $10.00, 
according to size. Drekem tablets are from $2.00 to $4.00 
each. Other Assyrian and Babylonian artifacts are also 
procurable from the same source. 

I. S. David & Sons, Post Box 65, Bagdad, Iraq. 

INDIAN RELICS. 

Many Indian objects, such as flint drills, scrapers, 
hammer-stones, ete., are interchangeable with American and 
Ancient History classes. 


The following materials are typical: 


Spears 20 cents to 50 cents each 
cents to 25 cents each 
Celts (chipped stone hand-ax) ..75 cents to $1.00 each 


bird arrow-points (25 cents to $1.00) will be sent upon 
approval. ‘Lhe latter with their delicate, needle-like barb 
are a tribute to the manual skill of the Indian and show 
the extremes to which the art of chipping and shaping 
could be carried. 

L.. W. Stilwell, Indian Relics, Deadwood, South Dakota 


KIRK’S MILITARY STORES. 

W. Stokes Kirk was a collector who, long before th 
advent of the ubiquitous Army and Navy Stores, main 
tained business houses in various parts of the country 
where he sold army supplies purchased at auction from th 
government and gratified his love of relic hunting by trans 
forming his salesrooms into semi-museums where patron 
were invited to examine his extensive personal collection 
at will. 

As a result of his wholesale buying of entire stocks of 
left-over uniforms, implements, tools, etc., from the gov 
ernment, Mr. Kirk acquired hundreds of relics of genuine 
historical value. With the advent of the costume motion 
picture, these sprang into instant prominence, and_ the 
Philadelphia warehouse now supplies thousands of Civil 
War uniforms and tons of fire-arms, utensils, and other 
impedimenta to such concerns as the Western Costume Co 
of Los Angeles, which, in turn, supplies the motion pictur 
companies. 


Hundreds of trophies may be acquired at very reason 
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able prices, from an 
from the World War. 


1812 wooden canteen to a mess-kit 
Forty or fifty dollars would equip 

a six-foot show with genuinely valuable museum 

materia. Seventy-five dollars would fill the side of a room. 
A few illustrations are the follewing: 


case 


Military hat, Mexican Wat 000 


No catalogue is issued, but inquiries may be directed to 
the Philadelphia office, W. Stokes Kirk, Military Goods, 
1627 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MUSEUM OF SCULPTURE REPRODUCTIONS, 
THE HAGUE. 

For the stocking of a central school Visual Education 
Museum like the Dutch Museum voor Het Onderwijs, that 
ideal which may sometime descend in American school 
systems from Utopia to practical realization, the Museum 
of Sculptural Reproductions in the Hague, will be ready, 
convenient, and a universal source of supply. This large 
collection was evolved from a small assortment of drawing 
casts and now comprises thousands of exact reproductions 


of the classics of ancient, Renaissance, and Gothic 
sculpture, architectural fragments, exteriors of temples 
ind other buildings, ete., from Egypt, Greece, Italy, 


France, and North Europe. 

Casts can be secured from any of the forms and models 
possessed by the Museum, but as these occur only in the 
sizes of the original, such as full-size reproductions of a 
section of the Erechtheion with caryatids, the Medici 
Chapel at Florence, ete., they are not within the scope of 
the small school history laboratory. A few portrait busts, 
however, and small-sized works, such as the famous bust 
of Queen Nefratete from the Berlin Museum, are practical 
possibilities. 

\ descriptive catalogue, listing and describing — the 
thousands of casts from a critical point of view, is being 
preparcd and will be supplicd upon application. 

Museum of Sculpture Reproductions, Prinsessegracht 
1, ’s—Gravenhage, Holland. 

PLAQUES. 

Ivorex plaques, in imitation of antique carved ivory, may 
be secured from W. & C. Lane & Co., 25-25a Southampton 
tow, London, W. C. 1., in such subjects as: 


Grave of the Unknown Warrior .............. 2s. 6d. 


Size: Small, 4144 x 3% and larger. 


RASSENKOPFE. 

Papier-maché models in natural size of the principal races 
of the world. 

‘lhe model of the Bushman of Australia is useful in 
teaching prehistoric man for purposes of similarity and 
comparison, 

Aliso, 17. North American Indian. 

Two-thirds natural size. 6m. and up. 

Koehler und Volckmar, A.-G., Abt. Lehrmittel, Taubchen- 
weg 19/21, Leipzig, Germany. 

SHIP MODELS. 

Fifteen wooden models of historic vessels in a large 
variety of sizes, from 12 inches in length to the more 
claborate and expensive models which have experienced 
such a vogue in interior decoration. ‘The price of the 
smaller vessels, ranging from $6.60 for a 12-inch model of 
the Santa Maria, makes the acquisition of a small fleet of 
the famous craft of the world’s history within practical 
reach. 

The three vessels of Columbus’ fleet, the Santa Maria, 
Nina, and Pinta, are all available in the 12-inch size at 
6.60 each (four larger sizes from $8.25 up). The May- 
flower is larger, 2314 inches long, at $19.00, Other models, 
similarly priced, are the Half Moon, a Spanish caravel, and 
the Constitution. 

Bayern-Kunst Munich, Berlin, S. W. 68, Germany. 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 

One of the best and most dependable sources of supplies 
for plaster casts is found in the Department of Sale of 
Casts in the South Kensington Museum, London, main- 
tained by the London Board of Education and based upon 
the old company of D. Brueciani Co., Ltd. The selection 
includes most of the statues which the Board of Education 
has approved as suitable for school study, and is not con- 
fined to the Victoria and Albert Museum, covering — in 
addition the sculptures of the British Museum and _ the 
principal works of all national collections. 

Besides the larger casts in the sizes of the originals, suit- 
able only for assembly rooms and halls, are hundreds of 
small, moderately priced subjects, as: 


180 St. George, by Donatello ....... 2 ft. 8 in. 2/10/0 
17 in. 1/10/0 
2 ft. 2 in. 1/ 5/0 
2322 Dawn, Medici Tomb ................2 ft. 8/16/0 


(Day, Noon, and Night in series) 

Other subjects include models (capitals and bases) of 
the five orders of architecture, ivories, medals, reliefs 
(including the Parthenon series), and detail busts of such 
statues as the Hermes of Praxiteles, the faun of the 
British Museum, and the Venus de Milo. 

Write for the “Catalogue of Casts for Schools,” 2s 

Department of Sale of Casts, Victoria and 
Museum, South Kensington, London, S. W. 7. 

(To be continued in the January number) 
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Historical Fiction and the Junior High 
School, with a Selected Bibliography 


BY ALBERT J. SILVERMAN, BALTIMORE, MD. 


historical fiction has 
failed to gain the firm footing it deserves in junior 


lor some abstruse reason, 


high school history teaching. This is true despite 
the oft-asseverated statements of purposes and values 
How- 


ever, we do not propose here and now to attempt an 


and their wide recognition and acceptance. 
explanation of the paradox. What we prefer to do, 
is modestly, and perhaps redundantly, to present the 
peculiar values attending its use in the junior high 
school of today, together with a list of suggestive 
titles, hoping thus to further the cause somewhat. 


Accruin@ VALuEs 

History is made vivid and real. Whether past or 
present, it becomes charged with surprising vitality 
and animation. 

Concepts are clarified and knowledge and thought 
are deepened. At its best, classroom instruction, 
alone, is still superficial and results, invariably, in 
constant misunderstanding and paucity of knowledge 
and thought on the part of the pupils. 

An interest and a taste for history is created. 
Doubtless, there are other media serving the same 
purpose, but none is better than fiction. 
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Pupils better understand their social relationships 
and ethical responsibilities. The adolescent who 
reads historical fiction readily cultivates the high 
ideals of life and conduct propounded in the pages 
of his reading. 

The pupil’s comprehension of values and sense of 
discrimination are materially strengthened. Without 
these powers, history becomes mere balderdash to be 
painfully remembered for a short time and then 
quickly forgotten. 

New and interesting points of view are gleaned. 
The teacher’s efforts in that direction become gratify- 
ingly facilitated and simplified as a consequence. 

The pupil makes good use of his leisure time. With 
the tendency in our junior high schools, today, away 
from home-study, the history teacher is presented 
with the opportunity of literally “killing two birds 
with one stone.” Thus, historical fiction begins to 
take on an added significance. 

Valuable correlation can be effected. Geography 
and literature particularly lend themselves to it and 
contribute the most. 

The reading of fiction is an end in itself. If, in- 
deed, “Reading makes the man,” then this is evi- 
dently true, unless the probity of the aphorism itself 
is doubtful. 

ComPILING THE BriBLioGRAPHY 

Because the border-line of historical fiction is very 
elastic, we made a strong effort, while compiling the 
bibliography, in the direction of keeping it conserva- 
tively within the generally accepted limits of the 
field. Consequently, we have carefully, although not 
entirely, avoided biography, a frequent camouflaged 
trespasser. Only a few titles of books, fundamentally 
biographical, but of exceptional merit, have been in- 
cluded. One of them, for instance, is Gilbert Parker’s 
“The Power and the Glory,” a romantic biography 
of La Salle. 

Largely, historical interest and suitability have 
been the criteria determining selection, and only one 
or two titles have been included for other reasons. 
The distribution of the titles by grades is based on 
the psychology of adolescence. ‘Thus, juvenile fic- 
tion, pure, simple, and unadulterated by romance, is 
offered in the seventh grade. In the eighth grade, 
fiction of light romantic motif is introduced. Finally, 
in the ninth, the regular novel and romance is pre- 
sented and the desired transition has been effected. 

For the sake of facility in practically employing 
the bibliography, the titles in each grade list have 
been carefully distributed to five predetermined his- 
toric periods. Included, also, with each grade list 
are miscellaneous titles of valuable works, which are 
calculated to broaden the historical perspectives of 
junior high pupils. 

SEVENTH GRADE 

1. Discovery anpd COLONIZATION 
Alcock, D. Under the Southern Cross. Nelson. 
Austin, J. Betty Alden. Houghton. 
Standish of Standish. Houghton. 
Barr, A. E. The Black Shilling. Dodd, Mead. 
Ballantyne, R. M. The Norsemen in the West. 
Bennett, J. Barnaby Lee. Century. 


Nisbet. 


Bevan, T. Sea Dogs All! Nelson. 
Brereton, F. S. Roger the Bold. Caldwell. 


Grayden, W. M. With Musqueteer and Redskin. Shaw. 

Hayden, A. L. With Pizarro the Conquistador. Melrose 
Co, 

Henham, E. G. The Plowshare and the Sword. Cassell. 

Henty, G. A. By Right of Conquest. Scribner. 

——. Under Drake’s Flag. Scribner. 

McNeil, E. Tonty of the Iron Hand. Dutton. 

Munroe, K. Longfeather the Peacemaker. Lippincott. 


—. The Flamingo Feather. Harper. 
The White Conquerors of Mexico. 


Scribner. 
Musich, J. R. Columbia. 


Funk and Wagnall. 


Oxley, J. M. With Fife and Drum at Louisbourg. Little, 
srown., 

Pratt, T. When Hawkins Sailed the Sea. Brentano. 

Simma, W. G. The Yemassee. Lovell. 

——. Vasconcelos. Armstrong. 

Strang, H. With Drake in the Spanish Main. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

Stuart, E. Carried Off. Whittaker Co. 

2. DspossessioNn AND REVOLUTION 
Altsheler, J. A. French and Indian War Series. (The 


Hunters of the Hills, The Shadow of the North, The 
Rulers of the Lakes, The Masters of the Peaks, The 
Lords of the Wild, The Sun of Quebec.) Appleton. 
Young Trailer Series. (The Young Trailers, The 
Forest Runners, The Eyes of the Woods, The Keepers 
of the Trail, The Free Rangers, The Riflemen of the 
Ohio, The Scouts of the Valley, The Border Watch. 
Appleton. 
Barnes, J. For King or Country. Harper. 
—. With the Flag in the Channel. Appleton. 
Brady, C. T. The Quiberon Touch. Appleton. 
Brooks, E. S. In Blue and White. Lothrop. 
Butterworth, H. Brother Jonathan. Appleton. 
The Patriot Schoolmaster. Appleton. 
iggleston, E. The Hoosier Schoolboy. Warne. 
ggleston, G. C. Long Knives. Lothrop. 
llis, E. S. The Patriot and Tory. Winston. 
Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas. Dutton. 
Gregor, E. R. Jim Mason, Backwoodsman. Appleton 
Jim Mason, Scout. Appleton. 
——. Captain Jim Mason. Appleton. 
Henty, G. A. True to the Old Flag. 
With Wolfe in Canada. 
Kaler, J. O. A Struggle for Freedom. 
: The Defense of Ft. Henry. Burt. 
—. The Minute Boys of Long Island. 
Kenyon, C. Won in Warfare. Nelson. 
Knipe and Knipe. A Maid of Old Manhattan. 
Polly Trotter, Patriot. Century. 
Marshall, B. Redcoat and Minuteman. 


E 


Scribner’s. 
Scribner's. 
Burt. 


Estes Co. 


Century. 


Appleton. 


Mitchell, S. W. A Venture in 1777. Jacobs. 
Munroe, K. At War with Pontiac. Scribner’s. 
Ogden, R. A Loyal Little Redcoat. Stokes. 
Ray, F. A. Maid of the Mohawk. Clark. 


Seawell, M. E. The Virginia Cavalier. 

Seymour, P. B. Woodhull. Clark. 

Stoddard, W. O. Dan Monroe. Lothrop. 

——. Guert Ten Eyck. Lothrop. 

On the Old Frontier. Appleton. 

——. The Fight for the Valley. Appleton. 

——. The Noank’s Log. Lothrop. 

The Red Patriot. Appleton. 

——. The Spy of Yorktown. Appleton. 

——. Two Cadets with Washington. Lothrop. 

Stratemeyer, E. Colonial Series. (Marching on Niagara, 
At the Fall of Montreal, On the Trail of Pontiac, The 
Fort in the Wilderness, Trail and Trading Post.) 
Lothrop. 

—-. The Minute Boys of Lexington. Estes Co. 

The Minute Boys of Bunker Hill. Estes Co. 

With Washington in the West. Lothrop. 

Thompson, Maurice. Alice of Old Vincennes. 

Tomlinson, FE. T. A Jersey Boy in the 
Houghton. 


Harper. 


Cassell. 
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—-. A Lieutenant Under Washington. 
. A Soldier of the Wilderness. Wilde. 

In the Camp of Cornwallis. Wilde. 
In the Hands of the Redcoats. Houghton. 
Light Horse Harry’s Legion. Houghton. 
Mad Anthony’s Young Scout. Houghton. 
Marching Against the Iroquois. Houghton. 
Scouting in the Wilderness. Appleton, 
Scouting on Lake Champlain. Appleton. 
Scouting on the Mohawk. Appleton. 
Scouting with Mad Anthony. Appleton. 
The Boys of Old Monmouth. Houghton. 


Houghton. 


The Camp-fire of Mad Anthony. Houghton. 

The Champion of the Regiment. Houghton. 

The Fort in the Forest. Wilde. 

The Mysterious Rifleman. Appleton. 

The Red Chief. Houghton. 

The Rider of the Black Horse. Houghton. 

The Trail of the Mohawk Chief. Appleton. 

Under Colonial Colors. Houghton. 
Tomlinson, P. ‘The Trail of ‘Tecumseh. Appleton. 


True, J. P. Morgan’s Men. Little, Brown, 

On Guard! Little, Brown, 

Scouting for Light Horse Harry. Little, Brown. 
—. Scouting for Washington. Little, Brown. 


3. GOVERNMENT AND GrowTH 


Altsheler, J. A. The Texan Series. (The Texan Star, The 


Texan Scouts, ‘The ‘Texan Triumph.) Appleton. 
\ltsheler, J. A. ‘The Quest of the Four. Appleton. 
Brady, C. T. For the Freedom of the Sea. Scribner's. 
- In the Wasp’s Nest. Scribner. 

Butterworth, H. In the Boyhood of Lincoln. Appleton. 
Kaler, J. O. With Perry on Lake Erie. Wilde. 
Lange, D. The Shawnee’s Warning. Lothrop. 
Marshall, B. Old Hickory’s Prisoner. Appleton. 
Munroe, K. Through Swamp and Glade. Scribner. 
——. With Crockett and Bowie. Scribner. 
Seawell, M. E. Decatur and Somers. Appleton. 

Little Jarvis. Appleton, 

Midshipman Paulding. Appleton. 
Sprague, W. A. ‘The Boy Pathfinder. Lothrop. 


Stoddard, W. O. 
Lothrop. 
Stratemeyer, E. Mexican War Series. (For the Liberty 

of Texas, With Taylor on the Rio Grande, Under Scott 
in Mexico.) Lothrop. 
Tomlinson, E. 'T. Pioneer Scouts of the Ohio. 

The Young Minute-Man of 1812. Houghton. 

War of 1812 Series. (The Search for Andrew Field, 
The Boy Soldiers of 1812, The Boy Officers of 1812, 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves, Guarding the Border, The 
Boys with Old Hickory, The Boy Sailors of 1812.) 
Lothrop. 
Tomlinson, R. 


The Errand Boy of Andrew Jackson. 


Appleton. 


The Trail of Black Hawk. 
4. Destrucrion AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Altsheler, J. A. Civil War Series. (The Guns of Bull 
Run, The Guns of Shiloh, The Scouts of Stonewall, 
The Sword of Antietam, The Star of Gettysburg, The 
Rock of Chickamauga, The Shades of the Wilderness, 
The Tree of Appomattox.) Appleton. 
The Great Sioux Trail. Appleton. 
The Last of the Chiefs. Appleton. 
. The Lost Hunters. Appleton. 
Andrews, M. Rh. S. 


Appleton. 


The Perfect Tribute. Scribner’s. 
Brady, C. T. A Little Traitor to the South. Macmillan. 
On the Old Kearsarge. Scribner’s. 

Collingwood, Il. Blue and Grey. Cassell. 
Eggleston, G. C. The Bale Marked Circle X. Lothrop. 
Knipe and Knipe. Girls of ’64. Macmillan. 
Lange, D. On the Trail of the Sioux. Lothrop. 

-, The Threat of Sitting Bull. Lothrop. 

-. The Sioux Runner. Lothrop. 


The Lure of the Black Hills. 
Linasey, M. Silverfoot. Lothrop. 
Optic, O. (Wm. 'T. Adams). Army and Navy Series. (The 

Soldier Boy, The Young Lieutenant, righting Joe, The 


Lothrop. 


Sailor Boy, The Yankee Middy, Brave Old Salt.) 
Lothrop. 

Optic, O. Blue and Grey Series. (Taken by the Enemy, 
Within the Enemy’s Pocene On the Blockade, Stand by 
the Union, Fighting for the Right, A Victorious Union, 
Brother Against Brother, In the Saddle, A Lieutenant 
at Eighteen, On the Staff, At the Front.) Lothrop. 

Page, Thomas N. Among the Camps. Scribner’s. 

—. ‘Two Little Confederates. Scribner’s. 
Singmaster, A. A Boy at Gettysburg. 
Stoddard, W. O. Long Bridge Boys. 

—. The Battle of New York. Appleton. 
Tomlinson, E. T. For the Stars and Stripes. 

—. The Pursuit of the Apache Chief. 

—-. The Young Blockaders. Lothrop. 

The Young Sharpshooter. Houghton. 


Houghton. 
Lothrop. 


Lothrop. 
Appleton. 


—. The Young Sharpshooter at Antictam. Houghton. 
5. Tue New Era 
Adams, Andy. Welles Brothers. Houghton. 
Brooks, E. S. Master of the Strong Hearts. Dutton. 
——. Under Allied Flags. Lothrop. 4 


Stoddard, W. O. Little Smoke. Appleton. 

Stratemeyer, E, Old Glory Series. (Under Dewey at 
Manila, A Young Volunteer in Cuba, Fighting in 
Cuban Waters, Under Otis in the Philippines, The 
Campaign of the Jungle, Under MacArthur in Luzon.) 
Lothrop. 

Dave Porter Under Fire. Lothrop. 

Dave Porter’s War Honors. Lothrop. 

Tomlinson, E. T. Scouting on the Border. 

——. Sergeant Ted Cole, U. S. Marines. 

Tuttle, W. C. Reddy Brant. Century. 

MIsceLLANEOUS 
The Boy of the First Empire. 


Appleton, 
Appleton. 


Brooks, E. S. Century. 


Comstock, H. T. A Boy of a Thousand Years Ago. 
Lothrop. 
Dix, B. M. A Little Captive Lad. Macmillan. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Soldiers Three. Burt. 
Marshall, B. Cedric, the Forester. Appleton. 
. The Torchbearers. Appleton. 
Protheroe, E. Scouting for a King. Jarrold Co. f 
Story, W. C. The Young Crusader. Lothrop. 


Wells, R. F. With Casar’s Legions. Lothrop. 


EIGHTH GRADE 
1. Discovery anp COLONIZATION 
Babcock, W. H. The Tower of Wye. Coates. 
Barnes, J. Drake and His Yeomen. Macmillan. 
Burr, A. E. A Maid of Old New York. Dodd-Mead. 
The House on Cherry Street. Dodd-Mead. 


Batchellor, D. O. The Unstrung Bow. Sherman and 
French Co. 
Catherwood, Mrs, The Lady of Fort St. John. Houghton. 
——. The Romance of Dollard. Century. i 
—, The Story of Tonty. McClurg. 


——. The White Islander. Century. 

Cooper, J. F. Mercedes of Castile. Appleton. 

Cornford, L. C. The Last Buccaneer. Heinnemann. 

Dickson, H. The Black Wolf’s Breed. Bobbs-Merrill. 

——. The Siege of Lady Resolute. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Dix, B. M. Soldier Rigdale. Macmillan. 

Ellis, E. S.. The Cromwell of Virginia. Penn. Pub. Co. 

——. The Last Emperor of Old Virginia. Penn. Pub. Co. 

—. Uncrowning a King. Penn. Pub. Co. 

Hamilton, E. L. The Romance of the Fountain. 
Co. 

Lee, A. The Inca’s Ransom. Partridge. 

Merwin, S. The Road to Frontenac. Doubleday. 

Orcutt, W. D. Robert Cavalier. McClurg. 

Wilson, R. A. A Rose of Normandy. Little, Brown. 


2. Dispossession 
Altsheler, J. A. 


Unwin 


AND REVOLUTION 


A Soldier of Manhattan. Appleton. 


-. In Hostile Red. Doubleday. 
My Captive. Appleton. 
. The Sun of Saratoga. Appleton. 
—. The Wilderness Road. Appleton. 


Bacheller, I. 


In the Days of Poor Richard. 


Bobbs-Merrill. 
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Chambers, R. W. The Hidden Children. 
Dudley, A. 'T. The King’s Powder. Lothrop. 
Eggleston, G. C. A Carolina Cavalier. Lothrop. 
Farmer, J. Brinton Eliot. Macmillan. 
French, A. The Colonials. Doubleday. 
Grey, Zane. Betty Zane. Grossett. 
Hutchins and Hutchins. Sword of Liberty. 
Kaler, J. O. Across the Delaware. Burt. 
At the Siege of Havana. Burt. 

At the Siege of Quebec. Estes Co. 
With Warren at Bunker Hill. Burt. 
Lloyd, E. M. Tom Anderson, Daredevil. Houghton. 
Patterson, B. S. The Head of Iron. Walker Pub. Co. 
Pemberton, M. My Sword for Lafayette. Dodd-Mead. 
Pollard, E. F. A New England Maid. Scribner. 
Robbins, O. A Boy of Old Quebec. Lothrop. 
Stevenson, B. A Soldier of Virginia. Houghton. 
Thompson, A. E. Betty Selden, Patriot. Lothrop. 
Polly of the Pines. Lothrop. 

Brave Heart Elizabeth. Lothrop. 

The Green Mountain Boys. Burt. 

Thompson, D. P. The Rangers. Lothrop. 


Appleton. 


Century. 


8. GOVERNMENT AND GrowTH 


Altsheler, J. A. A Herald of the West. 
The Candidate. Harper. 
Bachelier, I. D’ri and I. Lothrop. 
Carpenter, E. C. Captain Courtesy. Jacobs. 
Catherwood, Mrs. Rock Fork. Lothrop. 
Drake, S. A. The Young Vigilantes. Lothrop. 
Eggleston, G. C. Two Gentlemen of Virginia. Lothrop. 
Hale, E. E. Man Without a Country. Little, Brown. 
Phillip Nolan’s Friends. Little, Brown. 
Hopkins, W. J. She Blows! and Sparm at 
Houghton. 
Knipe and Knipe. Diantha’s Quest. Macmillan. 
Lyle, A. P. The Lone Star. Doubleday. 
Parrish, R. When Wilderness Was King. 


\ppleton. 


That! 


McClurg. 


Thompson, A. E. American Patty. Lothrop. 
White, S. E. The Blazed Trail. McClure. 


4, Desrrucrion AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Altsheler, J. A. Before the Dawn. Doubleday. 
In Circling Camps. Appleton. 
The Last Rebel. Lippincott. 
Bacheller, I. A Man-for the Ages. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Father Abraham. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Brady, C. T. The Patriots. Dodd-Mead. 
The Southerners. Scribner. 
Cable, G. W. Strange True Stories of Louisiana. Scribner. 
Cooke, J. E. Surry of Eagle’s Nest. Dillingham Co. 
. Mohun. Dillingham Co. 
Dahlinger, C. W. Where the Red Volleys Pour. 
ham Co. 
Eggleston, G. C. A Daughter of the South. 
Southern Soldier Stories. Macmillan. 
Fox, J. The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. Scribner 
Frost, T. Y. The Man of Destiny. Grammercy Co. 
Greene, H. A Lincoln Conscript. Houghton. 
Harris, J. C. Free Joe. Scribner. 
Henty, G. A. With Lee in Virginia. Scribner. 
King, C. Between the Lines. Harper. 
Rich, Dean. Comrades Four. Neale Co. 
Trowbridge, J. A. Cudjo’s Cave. Lothrop. 
The Drummer Boy. Lothrop. 
The Three Scouts. Lothrop. 


5. Tue New Era 


Adams, Andy. The Outlet. Houghton. 

Altsheler, J. A. World War Series. (The Guns of Europe, 
The Forest of Swords, The Hosts of the Air.) Apple- 
ton. 

Antin, M. The Promised Land. 

Garland, H. The Long Trail. 

Kelland, C. B. The Highflyers. Harper. 

Kelly, M. Little Aliens. Scribner. 

Little Citizens. Doubleday. 

Lewis, H. H. A Gunner Aboard the Yankee. Doubleday. 

Paterson, A. H. Sons of the Plains. Macmillan. 


Dilling- 


Lothrop. 


Houghton. 
Harper. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone. Macmillan. 
Dickens, C. A Tale of Two Cities. Macmillan. 
Finnemore, J. In the Trenches. Nelson. 
Gibson, C. The White Cockade. Appleton. 
Gras, E. The Reds of the Midi. Appleton. 
Mitchell, S. W. The Adventures of Francois. 
Parker, G. The Battle of the Strong. Harper. 
Scott, Walter. Ivanhoe. Houghton. 
Thompson, A. E. A Lassie of the Isles. 


Century. 


Lothrop. 


Twain, Mark. A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court. Harper. 
——. The Prince and the Pauper. Harper. 
Watson, H. B. Galloping Dick. Lane. 
Yonge, C. M. The Prince and the Page. Macmillan 
NINTH GRADE 
1. Discovery AND COLONIZATION 
Byrne, D. Messer Marco Polo. Century. 
Cooke and MacGowan. Retura. Doubleday. 
Crowley, M. C. A Daughter of New France. Little, 


Brown. 
Haggard, H. R. Montezuma’s Daughter. 
Hough, C. S. Leif the Lucky. Century. 
Hough, Emerson. The Mississippi Bubble. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Hudson, C, B. ‘The Crimson Conquest. McClurg 
Hueffer, Fk. M. The Half Moon. Doubleday. 

Johnston, M. 1492. Little, Brown. 

Audrey. Houghton. 
Prisoners of Hope. 
Sir Mortimer. Houghton. 

The Slave Ship. Little, Brown. 

To Have and to Hold. Houghton. 
Kister, V. John o’ Jamestown. McClure. 
Kingsley, C. Westward Ho! Macmillan. 
Masefield, J. Lost Endeavor. Nelson. 
Monroe, F. Maid of Montauks. Jenkins Co. 
Parker, Gilbert. The Power and the Glory. 
The Trail of the Sword. Appleton. 
Parrish, J. C. The Man with the Iron Hand. 
Payson, W. F. John Vytal. Harper. 
Roberts, T. Brothers of Peril. Doubleday. 
Robinson, E. A Puritan Knight-Errant. Doubleday. 
Smith, A. P. Montlivet. Houghton. 
Stevens, S. The Sword of Justice. 
Thorpe, F. N. 
Thruston, L. M. 
VanZile, E. S. 
Wallace, Lew. 


Longman. 


Houghton. 


Harper. 


Century, 


Little, Brown. 

The Spoils of the Empire. Little, Brown. 
Mistress Brent. Little, Brown. 

With Sword and Crucifix. Harper. 

The Fair God. Houghton. 


2. AND REVOLUTION 


Atherton, G. The Conqueror. Macmillan. 


Boyd, T. Drums. Scribner’s, 
Catherwood, Mrs. The Queen of the Swamp. Houghton. 
Chambers, R. W. America. Grossett. 


Cardigan. Harper. 
The Little Red Foot, Doran, 
The Maid-at-Arms. Harper. 
Cooper, J. F. Lionel Lincoln. Putnam. 
—. The Last of the Mohicans. Houghton. 
—, The Pilot. Putnam. 
. The Spy. Houghton, 
Churchill, W. Richard Carvel. 
The Crossing. Macmillan. 
Crowley, M. C. The Heroine of the Strait. Little, Brown 
DeHaven, A. The Scarlet Cloak. Blackwood Co. 
Ford, P. L. Janice Meredith. Dodd-Mead. 
Frederic, Harold. In the Valley. Scribner. 
Kennedy, J. P. Horseshoe Robinson. Lovell. 
Mitchell, S. W. Hugh Wynne. Century. 
—. The Red City. Century. 


Macmillan. 


Parker, Gilbert. The Seats of the Mighty. Appleton 
—. When Valmond Came to Pontiac. Harper. 

Sabatini, R. The Carolinian. Houghton. 

Scott, J. R. The Impostor. Lippincott. 

Singmaster, E. The Long Journey. Houghton. 


Stephens, R. N. 


Philip Winwood. Doubleday. 
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——. The Continental Dragoon. Doubleday. 
Stevenson, B. The Heritage. Houghton. 
White, S. E. Conjuror’s House. McClure. 
3. GOVERNMENT AND GrowTH 
Bennet, R. A. A Volunteer with Pike. McClurg. 
Bonner, Bb. The Emigrant Trail. Duffield. 
Cable, G. W. Dr. Sevier. Scribner. 
——. ‘The Grandissimes. Scribner. 
Carpenter, E. C. The Code of Victor Jallot. Jacobs Ce. 
Daviess, M. 1. The Matrix. Century. 
Harte, Bret. In a Hollow of the Redwoods. Houghton. 
——. The Luck of Roaring Camp. Houghton. 
Under the Redwoods. Houghton. 
Hough, E. Fifty-four, Forty or Fight. Bobbs-Merrill. 
—. ‘The Covered Wagon. Appleton. 
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EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Tillman Movement in 
Butler Simkins. Duke 
N. C., 1926. ix, 274 pp. 

In this monograph Dr. Simkins has made a rather im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of a crucial era in 
the history of the New South. It is the first scholarly 
attempt to trace the career of Ben Tillman as it affected 
the political life of South Carolina, and hence to describe 
the popular upheaval of the eighteen-nineties as it appeared 
in that state. The personal and political facts, gathered 
from the usual types of sources, including the private col- 
lections of the Tillman family and others, are ably and 
fairly presented. Unfortunately, however, the social and 
economic factors, so essential to an understanding of the 
movement, are dealt with in rather general terms, which 
on the whole are less well authenticated and less satisfying 
to the student of the period. 

An introductory chapter tells of the social transforma 
tions in the state produced by the Civil War and its after- 
math. The physical basis of the old system was largely 
destroyed. Aristocratic planters “were forced to begin 
life anew on a basis nearer equality” with other elements 
of the population. Yet with the return of home rule in 
the seventies an oligarchy more or less similar to that of 
ante-bellum times resumed political control and sought to 
reéstablish the social pyramid. Under the changed condi- 
tions, however, economic power was passing from the plant- 
ers into the hands of the rising merchants and money 
lenders, manufacturers and “developers of resources.” The 
more thrifty of the small farmers were becoming business 
men, and business men were becoming agricultural land- 
lords. Meanwhile, the great mass of small farmers, caught 
in the toils of a pernicious credit system, doubly hampered 
by falling prices and appreciating debts, burdened with 
more than their share of taxation to support a government 
that did little for them, finally awoke to a sense of their 
plight and rose in revolt against the “Bourbon” oligarchy. 

To what extent the rising business groups had identified 
themselves with the oligarchy, or had attached themselves 
to it and been favored by it, Dr. Simkins does not make 
clear. Elsewhere in the South, notably in Georgia, the 
so-called Bourbon régime had come to represent the busi- 
ness interests in the main rather than the planters as such. 
Doubtless this was less true of South Carolina, but it would 
be very interesting to know to what extent it was true. 
Aside from Wade Hampton, prince of aristocrats, and a 
few others more or less like him, who were the Bourbons 
there, and what were their interests? To what extent had 
the policies of state and local governments favor urban 
groups as well as capitalist-planters? More light would 
be welcome also upon the opposition which Tillman early 
encountered in many of the towns and the waning of that 
opposition later as he became more conservative. 


Francis 
Durham, 


South Carolina, By 
University Press, 


The author makes it quite clear, however, that the move- 
ment first arose from the white masses and that during 
the early career of its leader, when as governor of the 
state his attention was upon local reform, it conferred 
important and lasting benefits upon them. Tillman and 
his supporters were responsible for the establishment of 
Clemson College (of agriculture) and Winthrop College 
(for women). They made some progress toward a redis 
tribution of the tax burden, gave the mill workers an 
eleven-hour day, and inaugurated the dispensary system 
for the control of the liquor traffic. Finally, “Tillman 
taught the white democracy how to exercise a greater de 
gree of control over the political affairs of the state than 
it had previously done, and gave it a more direct method 
[the white primary] of exercising this control.” 

A. M. Arnett. 

North Carolina College for Women. 


Sociology and Political Theory. A Consideration of the 
Sociological Basis of Politics. By Harry Elmer Barnes. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1924. xiii, 260 pp. 

Professor Barnes here presents another bibliographical 
essay, and one which will no doubt have its uses. At the 
same time, the work suffers from a number of rather 
sericus defects. 

The most important of these defects arises from an initial 
confusion. Professor Barnes has not clearly distinguished 
the contributions of sociologists from the contributions of 
those who hold what he calls “sociological conceptions” of 
social phenomena. ‘The chief positive contributions to this 
new point of view have come from outside the ranks of 
the sociologists proper—from such men as Dewey, Boas, 
Veblen, Wallas, Hobson, Baldwin, Beard, Pound, Laski, 
Lippmann, and Patten. These men have taught the sociolo 
gists much, and have learned little or nothing from them 
Most of the sociologists who are quoted and summarized 
are of no significance whatever in the elucidation of the 
“sociological point of view.” 

But the treatment of those who do hold the sociological 
point of view is also unsatisfactory, largely because of the 
general structure of the work. The book is divided 
topical chapters, along the lines of the older political theory. 
There are chapters, for example, on the nature of the state, 
its origins and development, its elements, its forms, and 
its mechanisms, on sovereignty, on the scope of state activ 
ity, on social progress, etc. The sub-headings under these 
chapters are arranged so as to take account of the pecula 
tions of the professional sociologists. This plays hob with 
the “sociological” point of view. Since it is nowher« pre 
sented integrally, it looks remarkably like an unsubstanti 
ated series of dogmas. And of course almost none of the 
concrete data upon which any of the views presented is 
based actually gets into the book. 


into 


Finally, Professor Barnes is little if at all critical, except 
as regards views—as those of the social contract, of the 
general superiority of one race over another, of the state 
as absolute sovereign, of organic conceptions of society 
which seem to have had their day. 

Joun Storck 

Columbia University. 


The Origins of Prohibition. By John Allen Krout. 
\. Knopf, New York, 1925. 339 pp. 

Mr. Krout’s book deals with the story of the evolution 
of the regulation of the liquor traffic from colonial times 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. He purposes to 
complete the story in another volume. Mr. Krout’s study 
is made in accordance with the best traditions of scholar 
ship and is admirably presented. both as to general outline 
and literary style. He has made an important contribution 
to the social history of the people of the United States, 
The reviewer hopes that the book will find its w iy to the 
shelves of all school libraries and that it will he widely 
read by the general public. Citizens of the United Stat 
need this book at this particular time to assist them in the 
forming of sound judgments regarding one of the important 

of the day. 


Alfred 


issues 


Ratpu H, Gaprrec. 


Yale University. 

An Outline of Modern European History, by Halford I. 
Hoskins, Ph.D., Professor of History, Tufts College 
(Garden City, Doubleday, Page & Company, 1925. xi, 138 
pp.) is a syllabus primarily arranged to accompany Pro 
fessor E. R. Turner’s two-volume text, Europe, 14 1789 
(1923), and Lurope Since 1789 (1924), though, in the word 
of the author, “it is designed to permit ready correlation 


with a number of the better texts.” The syllabus contains, 
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in addition to the outline proper, helpful suggestions on 
notebook preparation, the preparation of reports, theses, 
book reviews, and the use of outline maps. A list of 
topics for special reports includes 320 items, ranging all 
the way from the conventional subject, “Spread of Chris- 
tianity in the Roman Empire,” to such concrete present- 
day problems as “Indications of a Trend ‘Toward 
Normalcy,” “The Meaning of Bolshevism,” ete. <A_ bibli- 
ography of some 500 items is conveniently arranged and is 
sufficiently exhaustive to deserve special mention. A series 
of sixteen outline maps adds to the completeness of the 
syllabus. The major sections of the outline are followed 
by detailed parallel as well as supplementary references 
and source readings. In general, these references are 
ample, but the sections dealing with the period since the 
outbreak of the World War would have profited by the 
inclusion of more of the material that is now both accessible 
and pertinent. Professor Hoskins has provided the users 
of Turner’s texts with a spoon admirably fitted to the dish 
served by Professor Turner. 
Joun H. Wvorrnen. 
Columbia University. 


T'ravel in England in the Seventeenth Century. By Joan 
Parkes. Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1925. xvi, 
354 pp. $7.00. 

Industrial Society in England Towards the End of the 
Lighteenth Century. By Witt Bowden. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925. xiv, 343 pp. $3.50. 

The former of these books may well serve for a back- 
ground for the Industrial Revolution, which the latter 
volume describes at a time when its social effects were 
rapidly becoming visible. Both works are painstakingly 
done; each is scholarly and based upon a careful examina- 
tion of the more important sources available in English 
libraries; and each contains an adequate index and a com- 
prehensive though well-selected bibliography. 

Miss Parkes deals for the most part with the latter half 
of her century, and her book has much interesting and 
significant information upon the social life of the time. 
Roads, bridges, travelling conveyances, highwaymen, inns, 


along with the legal and physical difficulties of seventeenth- 
century travel, pass in review before the reader, who gains 
thereby an increased respect for the courage of the English- 


man or Englishwoman (such as the intrepid Mrs. Celia 
Fiennes), who ventured more than a score of miles from 
home. ‘The book also contains interesting lists of prices 
for horses, coache Re coach hire, and the like, together with 
some estimates of travelling expenses, 

Dr. Bowden’s subject is in itself much the more difficult, 
but becomes exceedingly complex because he has chosen 
to show not only what happened, but attempts to explain 
why. Although we might welcome more information upon 
the origins of eighteenth-century capitalism and influence 
of the American Revolution and the revolutionary wars 
upon the economic life of the period, we have a right to 
be grateful for the insight he has been able to give us. The 
rising industrialists enjoyed no legal or commercial 
monopoly, nor held any monopoly of natural resources. 
The outstanding inventors and entrepreneurs came mainly 
from the lower orders and their success was almost entirely 
dependent upon their own initiative and ability. The 
author also describes in a sympathetic way the evolution 
of the wage-carner and his struggle to secure an organiza- 
tion for his own protection; the baneful effect upon his 
future welfare of the mercantilistic theory, and the revolu- 
tionary wars is also shown. 

The author describes most carefully the organization of 
the industrial bourgeoisie into a General Chamber of Manu- 
facturers, and its influence upon Pitt’s economic policy 
with regard to France and Ireland in 1786. Dr. Bowden 
successfully points out that the influence of the “putting- 
out” (domestic) system and the Agricultural Revolution 
were such as to make the Industrial Revolution inevitable. 
Unfortunately, he does not show so clearly the effect of 
the Commercial Revolution in bringing about the Industrial 


Revolution, nor does he stress sufficiently, perhaps, the 
increasing importance of the banker in the expansion of 
the factory system in the later years of the eighteenth 
century. 
Wittiam THomas Morcan. 
Indiana University. 


The Political Awakening of the East. By George Matthew 
Dutcher, The Abingdon Press, New York, 1925. 372 
pp. $2.00. 

The contents of this book was delivered at Wesleyan 
University under the auspices of the George Slocum Ben- 
nett lectureship. Fortunately for the reader interested in 
present-day Asiatic politics, Professor Dutcher has not been 
content with publishing the lectures as delivered, but has 
brought the work up to date. The reader is thus brought 
into immediate contact with the kaleidoscopic situation 
extending from Egypt to Japan. 


As a usual thing a book written even after a period of 
fifteen months’ travel in a region is something to be re- 
garded with suspicion. But in this case Professor Dutcher 
has used his period of travel to gain a first-hand knowledge 
of the countries with whose history he was already familiar. 
The contents of the book is concerned with the countries 
of Egypt, India, China, Japan, and the Philippines. In 
each of these countries a brief historical background is 
provided before the author launches into a discussion of 
the more recent aspects of the changing East. Although 
the title would indicate that the theme of lectures are ex- 
clusively political, Professor Dutcher has wisely brought in 
enough social and economic factors to explain and illustrate 
the course of events. The addition of suggested readings 
at the end of each chapter provides further material for 
the reader anxious to extend his information. 

Doctrinaire geographers may take exception to the inclu- 
sion of Egypt as a part of Asia; but the similarity of race, 
language, religion and problems creates an affinity between 
Egypt and Asia which annihilates mere geographic separa- 
tion. A more serious and valid objection lies in the fact 
that North Africa and especially the Sudan are omitted 
from the survey. The same objection applies to the ex- 
clusion of the French and Dutch possessions in the Far 
East. In the final chapter, the problems of progress are 
taken up and evaluated, a section being devoted to the 
theme of Christianity as the leaven of progress. Yet the 
treatment is neither dogmatic nor fanatic. As a whole the 
book is a just and fair survey of the East and a valuable 
guide to one interested in Asia and desirous of a knowledge 
of her past and present. 

E. B. Hewes. 


Columbia University. 


The Menace of Nationalism in Education. By J. F. Scott. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1926. 223 pp. 

“Free education has long been acclaimed as one of the 
world’s greatest blessings, and such it surely is. Yet for 
all that....it operates as one of the most persistent menaces 
to the peace of the world.” The evidence from which Dr. 
Scott draws this conclusion is ample to justify a more 
extreme statement. Although limited in scope to France, 
Germany, and England, his investigation was thorough 
enough to indict the educational systems of the world. In 
the first two countries, at least, education is in no race 
with the catastrophe of war; there is no conflict between 
the two; instead, it is education for catastrophe. Dr. 
Scott’s investigation of educational systems of these three 
countries included an examination of the objectives of edu- 
cation as set forth by the national administrators of the 
public schools, the character of the textbooks in use, and 
the tendencies toward a more rational social education. 
l'rance is considered first. 

The official purpose of teaching the social studies is the 
inculcation of patriotism. Denying that there is any con- 
flict between scientific truth and their objective, narrow 
nationalistic concepts are built up by making the elemen- 
tary school curriculum include only French material, and 
by teaching blatant nationalism through the medium of the 
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social studies. Even the curriculum of the higher schools 
is severely circumscribed. ‘The official program for the 
. normal schools is quoted: “If the programme of the normal 
schools, in contrast with that of the higher primary schools, 
which is almost exclusively reserved for the history of 
France, carries with it the history of the Great Powers of 
Europe and of the world, France ought none the less re- 
main in the forefront of the professors’ aims. ‘The history of 
France possesses an educative value wholly unique, because 
France has at all times been....the educator of the human 
race. Even when one studies the other nations it is the 
role of France and her historic mission which ought to be 
revealed to the pupil teachers. When they become in- 
structors, they will be in each commune the representatives 
of the national spirit.” 

The textbooks in use present a better index of the char- 
acter of this instruction than the official programs, although 
it is well to remember that the textbook is not the be-all 
and end-all of instruction in Europe that it has been in 
America, ‘These are examined in reference to the con- 
cepts they tend to give the French child of England and 
the English. Almost without exception they present the 
causes of the French-English wars in terms of “prefidious 
Albion.” One even quotes Roosevelt: “When you deal 
with England take a big stick.” 

With such treatment of a recent ally one expects that a 
bitter hatred would be developed against Germany, and 
that expectation is fulfilled. The Franco-Prussian and the 
World Wars were brought about by Germany’s criminal 
desires. This is stated as unquestioned by all the popular 
texts. Following such an explanation one text is quoted 
as exclaiming: “War! Cursed be he who unchained it. 
May the blood of his victims fall on his own head.” Not 
only in these legendary explanations of the: causes of wars 
do the schools teach this hate, but in stories about the war 
itself. One reading book, so popular that by 1924 four 
hundred thousand copies had been sold, contained a tale of 
German atrocities which concluded: “What had they done, 
these poor little children, to be thus mutilated? Ah! 
wicked Germans, the children of France will long curse 
you in their hearts”....Few can disagree with Dr. Scott’s 
statement that “the writers of texts impregnated with the 
spirit of intense nationalism are laying the psychological 
foundations, not of national security, but of a new war. 
In the name of patriotism they are doing an injury to 
their own country and to humanity.” 

There is a brighter side of this picture and that is the 
tendency of the teachers to revolt against this war-breeding 
propaganda, and this tendency is stronger in France than 
any other nation. Many of the teachers’ syndicates have 
agitated against the present method and in favor of direct 
education for peace. In 1924 the Congress of the Ligue de 
Vv Enseignement Laigue passed resolutions that demands be 
sent to the Minister of Public Instruction, asking him to 
order the elimination of every textbook containing an in- 
citement to hatred among nations, and to see to it that the 
history of the World War be taught with impartiality. ‘The 
official program for the schools also includes teaching the 
ideals of peace, arbitration, and the League of Nations in 
the course called “civic and moral instruction.” Under the 
Herriot Ministry these ideals were given particular em- 
phasis in the government’s instructions to teachers. Some 
of the texts that provide this material are very sane in 
their treatment of the problem of war. How the child 
can reconcile it with nationalistic history is not such a 
problem as it may appear when it is remembered that the 
former is taught only in the higher schools to which the 
majority of French children do not go. In spite of the 
apparent weaknesses of these two forces for enlightenment, 
their strength must not be overlooked. With the teachers 
themselves in opposition to the teaching of hatred, real 
reform can be awaited expectantly. 

The story of nationalistic education in Germany is still 
more depressing. It is not that it is more hate-generating 
than in France, for it is not; but it is depressing because 
it is the story of failure. The Republic, it was hoped, 
marked the turning point in hate-breeding education. The 


Weimar Constitution provided that, “Moral education, civic 
sentiment, and personal and professional service in the 
spirit of German patriotism and international reconciliation” 
were to be taught in all German schools. The first attempts 
of the German States to carry this into effect showed that 
they had interpreted it to mean the direct teaching of 
peace. The first two Prussian Ministers of Education fol- 
lowing the revolution issued definite orders against teach 
ing hatred of their recent enemies. “Hatred and revenge 
against the enemy shall, under no circumstances, be 
preached to youth. There must be no playing with the 
idea of a war of revenge, even when our enemies obviously 
fail to do us justice....we must firmly insist that the school 
shall never again become the seat of teaching hatred of 
peoples and glorification of war.” Thus reads the official 
command to the teachers of Prussia. That command still 
stands, but reactionary public officials have replaced the 
idealists who published it. They make no effort to enforce 
these excellent rules and issue new ones like the following: 
“All schools have the duty of fulfilling their tasks as Ger- 
man schools, while in suitable fashion they work for the 
intensification of German culture: to inspire youth with an 
enthusiasm for German speech, the German race, and Ger 
man greatness of spirit is a more earnest task than ever 
before....Today, more strongly than ever, the old demand 
holds, that every lesson shall be a German lesson.” In 
most of the German States the limitation of the curriculum 
to the study of national and only national history, geogra 
phy, and literature is more complete than in France, im 
possible as that seems. The only places where geography 
and history include extra-national affairs to any extent is 
in the study of German peoples outside the present German 
boundary—Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Ru 
mania, Italy, and the former German colonies. 
more ominous note in the entire book, 


There is no 


Of the German textbooks, it is only necessary to state 
that they are similar to the French, with the guilt versus 
godliness reversed. There are a few unimportant exceptions 
and even in these the obvious unfairness of the Versailles 
treaty cannot be treated without stirring up the embers 
of wrath and hate. 

Dr. Scott lists the Youth Movement and the Bund Ent 
shiedener Schulreformer as influences for a more rational 
education. The latter only has a direct influence upon the 
public school system. It is a pacifist organization of five 
or six thousand teachers, who thus far have had little in 
fluence. The university professors and higher school teach 
ers are violent nationalists for the most part. What liberal 
sentiment exists is chiefly among the elementary school 
teachers and through their efforts may come reforms. 

England presents a very favorable record when compared 
with France and Germany. Local control of education 
does not make for conformity and the recommendations of 
the national Board of Education are not in the direction 
of extreme “pooled self-esteem.” Consequently, “there is 
no State-enforced cult of patriotism in England.” There 
is, however, a real emphasis upon patriotism taught not by 
perverted history and geography, but by martial poems, 
songs, and the like. A bit of dogma set forth after the 
war runs: “The British Empire is the greatest human 
institution under heaven, the greatest secular organization 
for good.” Such concepts are loaded with danger if held 
by a large share of the English people. But teachers are 
under no obligation to inculcate this and the evidence shows 
that the actual teaching is seldom that narrow. The Eng- 
lish conditions are not ideal, but they are much better than 
in the two other countries. The same is true regarding 
their textbooks. Although there is a slight tendency here 
to make the causes and conduct of wars react to the glory 
of the Empire, the treatment is in the main objective. 
France and the United States both receive fair treatment. 
Dr. Scott believes that their nationalistic treatment of the 
late war indicates a temporary condition which the perspec 
tive of a few more years will greatly modify. 

“Boastfulness runs through the education of all three 
countries.” Vituperation of former enemies is the fashion 
in France and glorification of the national past is most 
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pronounced in Germany. Dr. Scott offers three suggestions 
to better this situation, Textbooks might be examined by 
a committee of the League of Nations and the most fair 
recommended to each country. This committee might even 
go farther. It might supervise the preparation of the 
course of study as well as textbooks. Courses of study 
might be changed so as to teach history, geography, and 
literature from the world instead of the national viewpoint. 
Most essentially, the writing and teaching of history should 
be in the spirit of impartial scholarship. The last seems a 
modest desire, but in France and Germany, at least, it is 
far from being realized. 

The defects of this volume consist in what it fails to 
include. One cannot read it without wishing that the author 
had extended his inquiry to the United States, to say noth- 
ing of Japan, Italy, and the Slavic states. How would 
these nations compare with the three considered? Would 
the status of nationalistic education in the United States 
rank it with France or England? Unti! such studies are 
available one can only express a pious hope that every 
teacher of history, every writer of textbooks, and every 
school official will read this book and understand its im- 
plications. The cause of world peace would, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, be farther advanced by such a procedure 
than by innumerable disarmament conferences. 

Evmer E cus. 

State Teachers College, Mayville, N. D. 


Ilistory of France. By Jacques Bainville. Translated by 
Alice Gauss and Christian Gauss. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1926. x, 483 pp. $3.50. 

It is tempting to compare this French history with the 
English history of Mr. Belloc, for both writers are na- 
tionalists and both are supporters of alliance between 
Church and State. There are other similarities. Neither 
work is equipped with bibliographical material or docu- 
mentation, and both books are written with literary skill. 
The outstanding difference is that M. Bainville proffers his 
royalist and clerical interpretation, while Mr. Belloc crams 
his down his reader’s throat. Thus, the sympathizer reads 
Bainville with a pleasant and comfortable appreciation, but 
Belloc with either fervor or vague disquiet; while the un- 
regenerate see that M. Bainville is offering a personal in- 
terpretation in gentlemanly fashion and Mr. Belloc wearing 
his like a contemptuous challenge on his shield. Probably 
the explanation is that the Frenchman believes that “it 
takes all kinds to make a world” and the Franco-English- 
man vociferates that non-conformity is destroying it. 

Not much can be said here about the matter in this 
volume. It is as orthodox as rapid movement permits. 
The modern reader will be grateful for the good propor- 
tions in time and he will find that its thesis gives it an 
attractive unity. Naturally, the period between 1763 and 
today receives most emphasis and the treatment is refresh- 
ing. Not so vehement and scarifying as Léon Daudet’s 
“Ie Stupide Dix-Neuvieme Siécle,” it nevertheless presents 
an interpretation of revolutions, reigns, and republics to 
which we are not greatly accustomed. It is salutary read- 
ing if only as a criticism of democracy from a country 
which splashed it over eighteenth and nineteenth-century 
Europe. 

It is not profitable to debate much the soundness of a 
general history of such great scope which is not docu- 
mented. In general, it can be said to be fair and remark- 
ably comprehensive. The author is too French and too 
near the war to be able to resist occasional flings at Ger- 
man “barbarism,” whether it be in the early Christian era 
or in the twentieth century, but, as has been said, he neither 
insists on his personal views nor really surreptitiously in- 
sinuates them. For any dispassionate person who knows 
French history, reading this volume will be a pleasure. 
Those who do not and who read it can enjoy it and profit 
by it if they remember the animus of the author. France 
in 1924 consumed one hundred and twenty-five editions. 

Bartier Bresner. 

Columbia University, 


Book Notes 


The Preliminaries of the American Revolution as Seen in 
the English Press, 1763-1775 (Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1926. 216 pp.),*by Fred Junkin Hinkhouse, 
presents in an interesting manner English opinion of the 
preliminaries of the American Revolution as seen in the 
English press. Practically all the material has been gleaned 
from English newspapers and magazines, Parliamentary de- 
bates, public speeches, state papers, and the very voluminous 
pamphlet literature being either entirely disregarded or 
else treated only incidently. The author has organized his 
material into ten chapters. The first informs the reader 
about the English press of the time, the last is a summary 
conclusion, while the others by title are: Before the Stamp 
Act, The Stamp Act, Constitutionality of Taxation, Colonial 
and Imperial Thinking, Bishops, The Townshend Acts, Tea 
and the Punishment of Boston, and Concord, Lexington, 
and Bunker Hill. No attempt is made to give a complete 
history of the preliminaries of the Revolution; rather, the 
book is what its title implies, merely an attempt to show 
how these preliminaries were reflected in the English press. 
Professor Hinkhouse shows pretty conclusively that while 
the land-owning aristocracy and the churchmen were op- 
posed to the Americans, the great merchants and manu- 
facturers were friendly to the American cause. The volume, 
which is well printed and is indexed, is a scholarly con- 
tribution to the growing literature of the American Revo- 


lution. 


Every person interested in international affairs will do 
well to read former Secretary of Commerce William C. 
Redfield’s Dependent America—A Study of the Economic 
Bases of Our International Relations (Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York, 1926. x, 268 pp.). Writ- 
ten on the double assumption that a democracy cannot 
manage its foreign affairs wisely unless it understands the 
economic foundation upon which its civilization rests, and 
that the average citizen can be made to see and feel how 
dependent its community is on the rest of the world for 
many of its economic necessities, the author presents an 
interesting array of facts to show that the nations of the 
world are mutually interdependent. In his own words: 
“We compass the earth seeking from the nations the things 
we need but have not, sending to them in turn that which 
they need and we have. It is true interdependence, we 
depending on them and they on us.” (Pp. 15-16.) Prac- 
tically every important article used in our every-day life 
is covered in the discussion. Take shellac, for example: 
First, we are told about the various uses to which shellac 
is put. Then we are informed about the sources of our 
shellac supply. And, finally, we learn something about the 
methods by which it is produced. The last chapter entitled, 
“The Conclusion of the Matter,” is at once both a summary 
and carefully reasoned argument why Americans should 
free themselves from the limitations of a narrow national- 
ism. “If we are to advance, it must be by a closer sense 
of unity with all men everywhere and with a candid 
acknowledgment of common duties, common obligations, 
common responsibilities.” (P. 253.) The book contains a 
useful bibliography and an index. 


An Interpretation of Recent American History (The 
Century Company, New York and London, 1926, xv, 175 
pp.), by Professor James C, Malin, of the University of 
Kansas, presents in topical form what seems to him to be 
the more outstanding features of American civilization since 
1865. These are industrialism, individualism, democracy, 
nationalism, imperialism, and internationalism. The first 
four he regards as having “contributed the determining 
characteristics of the modern national state,” the last two 
as being the result of the “national state acting outside its 
own boundaries.” As might be expected within such brief 
compass, the author has done little more than suggest in 
bold outline the historical framework of the post-Civil War 
period, But this he has done with considerable skill, with 
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the result that the reader gets a fairly clean-cut picture of 
American development since 1865. ‘The book is designed 
to supplement any standard text and as such it will prove 
most useful. It contains a selected bibliography but no 
index. 


Medieval and Modern Times, by James Harvey Robinson 
(New York, Ginn and Company, 1926. xli, 806 pp.) is the 
latest edition of the author’s well-known textbook for 
courses in European history in secondary schools, Introduc- 
tion to the L‘istory of Western Europe (1902), which ap- 
peared considerably revised and with its present title in 
1914. In the later impressions an account was added of 
the general course of the World War. The present edition 
differs from its predecessors in several respects. Emenda- 
tions have been made in the earlier portions of the book, 
the later chapters have undergone considerable revision, and 
the narrative is continued down through the year 1925. 
Thirty-three chapters are devoted to the period prior to 
1914 and one chapter to the World War. ‘The last, “Eu- 
rope Since the World War,” includes sections on the Peace 
Conference, the League of Nations, changes in the map of 
Europe, efforts to rehabilitate Europe after the war, and 
closes with suggestive treatments of “New Experiments in 
Government,” “The Progress of Science During the Last 
Century” and the “Application of Scientific Knowledge to 
Human Affairs.” A_ helpful bibliography, arranged by 
chapters, and an excellent index, complete the work, which 


is characterized throughout by the qualities which have - 


made Dr. Robinson’s earlier texts preéminent.—J. H. W. 
Merle Eugene Curti’s Austria and the United States, 
1848-1852. A Study in Diplomatic Relations (Smith Col- 
lege Studies in History, Vol. XI, No. 3, Northampton, 
Mass., 1926. 141-206 pp.) traces in considerable detail the 
feeling of Austria toward the United States during the 
period of the Mexican War. It also outlines the con- 
troversial problems which resulted from the attitude of 
the United States towards the Hungarian revolution. The 
author shows that contrary to prevailing opinion, the United 
States during the mid-nineteenth century was deeply in- 
terested in European affairs. His study also furnishes 
additional evidence in proof of the theory that the United 
States was already a firm believer in the doctrine of Mani- 
fest Destiny. 
| 
North America, by J. Russell Smith, is one of those ex- 
ceptional books that justify the use of superlatives. The 
product of an immense store of knowledge, derived from 
reading and travel, it is also written in a vivid and pic- 
turesque style that holds the unflagging interest of the 
reader. The book is a regional and economic geography 
of first-rate importance to students of that science, but it 
is also a highly informative and suggestive treatise for 
students of economic and social history. It opens with a 
chapter on “The Geographical Environment,” beginning 
“Hell is hot. Did you ever wonder why?” and ends with 
a chapter on “The Trade, Place, and Future of North 
America.” Between these lie a chapter on “The Continent 
of Opportunity and Its Closing Door” and forty-four other 
chapters dealing with geographical regions. These are 
supplemented by a large folding map of physical and re- 
gional North America. Political and social conditions in 
relation to economics and geography are frequently dis- 
cussed, often very suggestively with reference to probable 
future development, as for example the possible effects of 
the development of electric power and the standardization 
of parts in promoting the revival of local manufacture. 
Agriculture receives special attention. Altogether the book 


is a very comprehensive, instructive, and entertaining 
volume. (Harcourt, New York, 1924. 849 pp. $6.00.)—G. 


The late Professor Herbert L. Osgood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was one of the foremost historical scholars that 
America has produced, and probably the most influential 


scholar in bringing about the development of a new Colonial 
history. 


He is less widely known than many historians of 


far less importance, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
a scholar in the finest sense of the word and one of the 
two or three greatest living authorities in his field. This 
was partly, at least, because he was modest and retiring, 
while his weighty volumes were not written in a style that 
makes a popular appeal. A biography of this really great 
historian and charming gentleman was highly desirable and 
fortunately an excellent brief study has been prepared by 
Professor Osgood’s son-in-law, Professor Dickson Ryan 
Fox, of Columbia University. It is an admirable short 
sketch, appreciative and discerning without fulsome praise. 
All students of history will be grateful for this well-written, 
sympathetic, and understanding biography. (Columbia 
University Press, 1925. 166 pp. $1.50.)—G. 


Arthur H. Hayward’s Colonial Lighting is the first com 
prehensive and authoritative work on that subject. Be- 
ginning with an introductory chapter on the lamps of 
ancient days, the later chapters take up lamps of iron, 
tin, pewter, brass, and glass, candlesticks and candle-mak 
ing, lanterns, candelabra, and some “random notes on col 
lecting.” Pictures are a very important feature of such 
a book and fortunately this one is well illustrated with 
scores of excellent photographs. (B. G. Brimmer, 
1924, 159 pp. $7.50.) 


3oston, 


The Library and the Community, by Joseph L. Wheeler, 
formerly Librarian of the Youngstown Public Library, but 
now of the Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, is both attrac 
tive and useful. Well-printed and well-illustrated, it is a 
suggestive and well-informed discussion of the means of 
increasing the book service of the library through careful 
studies of the community. One chapter is devoted par 
ticularly to schools and other chapters deal in part with 
the public and private schools and with miscellaneous edu 
cational agencies, Although written primarily for librarians 
of public libraries, the book might be studied with profit 
by school librarians and indeed by school principals and 
teachers. (American Library Association, Chicago, 1924. 
417 pp. $2.85.) 


American Fruits, by Samuel Fraser, has been written 
primarily as a textbook for agricultural schools and col 
leges and for growers and distributers of fruits, but may 
well interest students of economic geography and American 
industries. It deals fully with the growing of fruits and 
also with storage, transportation, and marketing. The 
volume, which has a page of 6 x 9 inches, is a decidedly 
handsome one, well-printed and profusely illustrated with 
half-tone pictures. It is readable, authoritative, and the 
most complete single volume on the subject. 
Pub. Co., New York, 1924, 916 pp. $4.75.) 


(Orange Judd 


“The Japanese, because in contact with the United States 
more than with any other country, believe the world-wide 
tendency of today to save time and live fuller lives by 
discarding unnecessary ceremony and for youth to revolt 
from authority originates in America....The so-called Ameri- 
canization, while shocking the older people of Japan....will 
probably lead to no more deleterious results than the pro 
duction of a generation more mentally alert, physically fit, 
and better qualified to meet life’s exigencies,” is Henry J. 
Reilly’s conclusion as to the “Americanization of Japan.” 
(World’s Work for October.) 


“How the Dawes Plan Works” is described by Edgar A. 
Mowrer in the October Harper's. “If you ask the average 
German banker or business man,” he says, in conclusion, 
“how long the Dawes Plan will stand, he generally an- 
swers, perhaps, ten years. And he explains his belief in 
a change not on the ground of German protests or incapac 
ity to pay, but on the fact....that the world will not so 
long wish to receive so large a flood of German goods.... 
without an opportunity to sell to Germany an equivalent 
quantity.” 
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Notes on Periodical Literature 
By Gerrruve Bramierr Ricnarps, Px.D. 
Marguerite Kretschmer has an account of “Ostia, the 
Harbor of Ancient Rome,” in the Classical Journal for 
October, which includes a clear description of the ancient 
port and its buildings. 


Emile Bourgeois, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
October 15th, discusses at length the mission of Lord 
Haldane at Berlin in February, 1912. 


Manley O. Hudson’s “The Duration of the War Between 
United States and Germany” (Harvard Law Review for 
June) is based on documentary and judicial evidence and 
includes the beginning and end of the war. 


‘The Spaniards are confronted with the problem of creat- 
ing a constitution for their country. “In Spain today,” 
says W. Horsfall Carter, writing for the October Contem- 
porary Review, “the paradox is that the task may be, after 
all....most effectually achieved by a process entailing the 
suspension of what we call in political terms “constitutional 
rights.” Unlike Fascism, the movement in Spain has never 
laid claim to any revolutionary or Messianic character, nor 
does it depend upon popular enthusiasm or a _ rabid 
nationalism.” 


“Since the ratification of the Mosul Treaty (by Turkey) 
the feeling against Great Britain has very much subsided... 
it is felt that British influence would be exerted in favor 
of Turkey in the event of unprovoked aggression. With 
regard to Russia there seems to be a general opinion that 
the religion of Islam is a sufficiently formidable barrier to 
prevent Soviet sentiments from penetrating the Turkish 
mind....Most prominent in the external affairs of Turkey 
is the deep-rooted fear of Italy, based on the alleged con- 
clusion of an understanding between Italy and Greece re- 
garding combined action against Turkey under certain con- 
ditions....The danger for Turkey is her commercial decay, 
owing to her persistence in pursuing her policy of Turkey 
for the Turks long before the country and people are suffi- 
ciently developed in Western methods,” says Major E, W. 
Polson Newman in “Italy, Greece, and Turkey,” appearing 
in the October Nineteenth Century. 


“Europe Must Unite or Die,” says M. Joseph Caillaux 
(November World's Work) and gives as his reason that 
“only a great renewal can keep post-war Europe alive. 
And the essential condition of the transformation is that 
there should be governments which are both authoritative 
and stable, so that they may be able to make bold and 
rapid decisions and to take the long view which alone 
makes it possible to subordinate particular interest.” 
Furthermore, he points out that “The European people.... 
are in an uneasy state. Some of them are drifting into 
dictatorship—a temporary solution, and an extremely dan- 
gerous one, unless....it is embedded in the framework of 
the constitution, unless it provides for the full restoration 
of responsible government at the expiration of a term 
fixed by the basic laws of the state. In other countries 
there is hesitation or shirking of the issues....the road to 
salvation is through a renaissance of the parliamentary 
system, and through a régime which knows discipline.” 


In writing of “New Germany in New Europe” (Novem- 
ber Review of Reviews), Frank H. Simonds reminds the 
reader that at the time the Dawes Commission set to work 
“the republic (Germany) was identified abroad only with 
disaster and humiliation, at home....with all the long series 
of sufferings; and the mass of the people were not unnatu- 
rally easily led to contrast the prosperous days of the 
Hohenzollerns with the evil times of the new régime, with- 
out giving too much thought to the fact that the responsi- 
bility for contemporary misery actually rested with the 


empire. The republic had been accepted rather as a counsel 
of desperation than with enthusiasm.” As a contrast to 
such a depressing state of affairs, he finds that the new 
Germany more than any other European country has 
liquidated the war. “It has acted drastically to escape 
from its monetary difficulties. It ruthlessly repudiated its 
whole domestic debt and thus doomed the larger portion 
of its middle class to misery and proximate extinction. It 
has taken enormous losses and written them off. It has 
gone through a period of domestic paralysis and interna- 
tional humiliation hardly paralleled in modern history. But 
now it has come manifestly to the end of the period.” 


“Hungary is ruled by a scarcely veiled military and 
police dictatorship. Parliamentary action gives no possi- 
bility of changing or alleviating it, for the electoral system 
which provides for open balloting in the greater part of 
the country and encourages every kind of intimidation, un- 
fair influence, pressure, chicanery, deceit, bribery, corrup- 
tion, and blackmail, leaves the Government supreme. The 
army is an essential part of the dictatorship, and the whole 
nation is systematically militarized.” Such is the pessimistic 
account of conditions in Hungary published in the August 
numbers of the Manchester Guardian by its Berlin corre- 
spondent. 


“The Philippine Muddle,” with the accompanying legis- 
lative blunders, is undoubtedly due to “our having no such 
expert staff of colonial administrators as the British and 
Dutch have....We usually send to the Philippines men who, 
however intelligent, have little or no knowledge either of 
colonial affairs or of Malays,” says William Howard Gardi- 
ner in the November Harper's. 


The November Century contains a notable list of con- 
tributions that are of interest to historians: S. K. Rat- 
cliffe’s “Lloyd George Now,” “Equality, America’s Tradi- 
tional Passion and Whether It Is Leading,” by Gustavus 
Myers; “The American Press,” by Charles Merz; “Hands 
Off,” a study of present-day China, by Henry W. Bunn. 
The last-mentioned article gives a suggestive background 
of modern China, and insists that “China of the period 618- 
1127 A. D. is the greatest example in human annals of a 
genuine successful democracy, as truly representative as 
any of our Western brands.” 


Present conditions related to a historical background are 
presented by Alexander Bugge in his article on “A Thou- 
sand Years of Norwegian Trade” (October Scandinavian 
Review). The same magazine has some interesting pictures 
of little-known Gudbrandsdalen. 


The October number of The Ecclesiastical Review has a 
series of articles on St. Francis of Assisi, in honor of the 
700th anniversary of his death which falls this year. Fra. 
Arminio considers him as a preacher, Rev. A. R. Bandini 
discusses his ideal of poverty, and Marian Nesbit has an 
interesting poem on his death, 


Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from 
September 25, to October 30, 1926 


Listen By Cuaries A, Pu.D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

Brooks, George S. James Durand, an able seaman of 1812 

[on “Old Ironsides” and as an impressed seaman in 

the British Navy]. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 
155 pp. $1.50. 

Chapin, Howard M. Rhode Island privateers in King 

George’s War. Providence, R. 1: R. I. Hist. 


Soc. 
225 pp. $5.00, 
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Chase, Edward E. Maine Railroads: a history of the de- 


velopment of the Maine railroad system. Portland, 
Me.: A. J. Huston, 92 Exchange St. 145 pp. $2.00. 


Executive journals of the council of Colonial Virginia; Vol. 
I. June 11, 1680-June 22, 1699. Richmond, Va.: Va. 
State Library. 598 pp. $5.00. 


Furlong, Philip J. Pioneers and patriots of America. 


N. Y.: W. H. Sadlier. 431 pp. $1.25, 
Gleeson, Alice C. Colonial Rhode Island. Pawtucket, 
R. I.: Automobile Journal Pub. Co. 260 pp. $1.50. 
Grimes, Absalom. Absalom Grimes, confederate mail run- 
ner. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 228 pp. $3.00. 
Hackett, Charles W. The Mexican revolution and the 


United States, 1910-1926. 
dation. 

Hinkhouse, Fred J. The preliminaries of the American 
Revolution as seen by the English press, 1763-1775. 
N. Y.: Columbia Unity. Press. 216 pp. {5 p. bibl.). 
$3.50. 

James, Capt. H. M. ‘The British Navy in adversity, a 
study of the War of American Independence. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 475 pp. $8.50. 

Knoblock, Otto M. Early navigation on the St. Joseph 


Boston: World Peace Foun- 


River. Indianapolis: Ind. Hist. Soc. 

Magoffin, Susan S. Down the Santa Fe Trail and into 
Mexico. The diary of Susan S. Magoffin, 1846-47. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 319 pp. (7 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Malin, James C. An interpretation of recent American 
history. N. Y.: Century Co. 190 pp. (16 p. bibl.). 
$1.25. 

Randall, James G. Constitutional problems under Lincoln. 
N. Y.: Appleton. 598 pp. $4.00. 


Robinson, Doane. A brief history of South Dakota. N. Y.: 
Amer. Bk. Co. 232 pp. (1 p. bibl.). 76 cents. 

Robinson, Luther E., and Moore, Irving. History of IIli- 
nois, N. Y.: Amer. Bk. Co. 287 pp. 76 cents. 

Sheldon, Addison E. History and stories of Nebraska. 
Lincoln, Neb.: Univ. Pub. Co., 335 pp. 96 cents. 

Tappan, Eva M. Stories of America for very young read- 
ers. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 147 pp. 

Warren, Charles. The Supreme Court in United States 
history; 2 vols. [revised edition]. Boston: Little, 
Brown. 830, 822 pp. $10.00. 

Wertenbaker, Thomas J. The American people: a history. 
N. Y.: Scribner. 496 pp. $5.00. 


$1.75. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

Prickard, A. O., editor. The return of the Theban exiles, 

379-378 B. C., as told by Plutarch and Xenophon. 

N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 96 pp. $1.75. 
Shetelig, Haakon. Préhistoire de la Norvége. 


Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 280 pp. $1.85. 


ENGLISH 

Inge, William R., D.D. 
pp- $3.00. 

Mathieson, William L. British slavery and its abolition, 
1823-1838. N. Y.: Longmans. 328 pp. $6.00. 

Ronan, Myles V. ‘The reformation in Dublin, 1536-1558. 
N. Y.: Longmans. 575 pp. $7.50. 

Thomas, Arthur H., editor. Calendar of plea and memo- 
randa rolls preserved among the archives of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, A. D. 1323-1364. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 370 pp. $5.00. 

Trevelyan, George M. History of England, Parts I-III (3 
vols). N. Y.: Longmans. 713 pp. $1.60 each vol. 


HISTORY 


England. N. Y.: Scribner. 314 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Breasted, J. H., and Robinson, J. H. 
ture. In 2 vols. N. Y.: Harper. 
each vol. 

Capek, Thomas. Origins of the Czechoslovak state. N. Y.: 
Revell. 104 pp. $1.00. 

Schapiro, Jacob S. Modern times in Europe [17th century 
to the present]. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. (4 p. 
bibl.). $1.96. 

Waters, Gen. W. H. H. “Secret 
experiences of a military attaché. 


pp. $5.00. 


The human adven 
i41, 781 pp. $5.00 


and confidential,’ the 
N. Y.: Stokes. 301 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Bachi, Riccardo. L’alimentazione e la politica annonaria in 
Italia. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 699 pp. $5.00. 

Hirst, F. W., and Allen, J. E. British war budgets. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 509 pp. $5.00. — 

Jéze, Gaston Paul Amédée. Les dépenses de guerre de la 
France. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 241 pp. 
$2.00. 

L’héritiér, Michel. Tours et la guerre. 
Univ. Press. 68 pp. $1.00. 
Nogaro, Bertrand, and Weil, Lucien. La 
étrangére et coloniale pendant la guerre. 

Yale Univ. Press. 91 pp. $1.00. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


New Haven: Yale 
main-d’ oeuvre 
New Haven: 


Salter, E. Gurney, translator. The coming of the Friars 
Minor to England and Germany. N. Y.: . Dutton. 234 
pp. $2.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
The art of history. N. Y.: F. 


Black, J. B. S. Crofts. 


196 pp. $2.50, 

Calleott, Wilfrid H. Church and State in Mexico, 1822- 
1857. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press. 357 pp. 
(16 p. bibl.). $4.00. 


Church historians; foreword by Peter Guilday. N. Y.: P. J. 
Kenedy. 437 pp. $2.75. 
Pollard, Maj. H. B. C. A history of firearms. 
Houghton Mifflin. 320 pp. $17.50. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Boston: 


Asquith, Herbert H. Fifty years of British parliament. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 314, 314 pp. 
Malone, Dumas. The public life of Thomas Cooper, 1783- 


$8.00. 


1839. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 447 pp. (15 p. 
bibl.). $4.00. 

Boyan, George S. Edison, the man and his work. N. Y.: 
Knopf. 361 pp. (7 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

tussell, Phillips. Benjamin Franklin, the first civilized 
American. N. Y.: Brentano’s. 333 pp. $5.00. 


cabinet, 
369, 360 pp- 


Houston, David F. Eight years with Wilson’s 
1913-1920; 2 vols. N. Y.: Doubleday. 
$10.00, 


Iglehart, J. E., and Ehrmann, E. The environment of Abra 


ham Lincoln in Indiana. Indianapolis: Ind. Hist. 
Soc. 

Warren, Louis A. Lincoln’s parentage and childhood 
N. Y.: Century Co. 407 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $3.50. 


Holthusen, Henry F. James W. Wadsworth, jr. [senator 
from New York]. N. Y.: Putnam. 254 pp. $2.50. 
Gibbons, Herbert A. John Wanamaker, 2 vols. N. Y.: 
Harper. 414, 506 pp. (10 p. bibl.). $10.00, 

Hughes, Rupert. George Washington, the human being and 
the hero, 1732-1762. N. Y.: Wm. Morrow. 586 pp. (8 
p. bibl.). $4.00, 

Moore, Charles. The family life of George Washington. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 266 pp. $5.00, 

Woodward, William E. George Washington, the image 
and the man. N, Y.: Liveright. 494 pp. (26 p. bibl.). 
$4.00. 

Brewton, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


William W. The life 
The Author. 


of Thomas E. 
401 pp. $3.50. 


Watson. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Beman, Lamar T., compiler. Selected 

rights. N. Y.: H. W. Wilson. 
$2.40. 

De Montgomery, Bo Gabriel. Issues of European States 

manship. N. Y.: Holt. 376 pp. $3.50. 

Marburg, Theodore, and Flack, H. E., editors. 


articles on States 
428 pp. (22 p. bibl.). 


Taft papers 


on the League of Nations. N. Y.: Macmillan. 360 pp. 
$4.50. 

Mencken, Henry L. Notes on Democracy. N. Y.: Knopf. 
217 pp. $2.50. 


Ralston, Jackson H. 
tional tribunals. 
Press. 500 pp. 

Rocco, Alfredo. The political doctrine of fascism. N. Y.: 
Carnegie Endow. for Internat. Peace. (6 p. bibl.). 5 
cents, 


The law and procedure of intern 
Stanford Univ., Cal.: Stanford Univ 
$5.00. 
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Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 
ComPpiLep By Leo F. Srocx, Pu.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ; 

Bias in Historical Writing. C. H. McIlwain, Baron Meyen- 
dorff, and J. L. Morison (History, October). A sym- 

Historical Predictions. Charles O. Paullin (South Atlantic 
Quarterly, October). 

The Decline of the West: Oswald Spengler and an English 
Commentary. H. L. A. Hart (Nineteenth Century, 
October). 

Edmund Burke and the Origins of the Theory of National- 
ity. A. B. C, Cobban (Cambridge Historical Journal, 
II, no. 1). 

Revolutionary Analogies. Louis R. Gottschalk (History 
Quarterly, October). 

The Accessibility of Foreign Archives (continued) (Bulle- 
tin of the Institute of Historical Research, June). 
XVI. Roumania; XVII. Australia; XVIII. New 
Zealand, 

The Continuity Test in History Teaching. Howard E. 
Wilson (School Review, November). 

The History of Wood-Preserving in Shipbuilding. F. Moll 
(Mariner’s Mirror, October). 

Land Tenure in the Ancient Orient. Albert T. Olmstead 
(American Historical Review, October). 

The Fear of the Orient in the Roman Empire. M. P. 
Charlesworth (Cambridge Historical Journal, II, no. 1). 

The Religion of Rome at the Beginning of the Christian 
Era. E. G. Sihler (Biblical Review, October). 

The Albigensian Heresy. A. L, Maycock (Month, Octo- 
ber). 

A |, Account of the Hundred Years’ War 
from 1415 to 1429. Benedicta J. H. Rowe (English 
Historical Review, October). 

Peace Laws and Institutions of Medieval France. Sister 
Mary Joseph Aloysius (Catholic Historical Review, 
October). 


The People’s War in France, 1870-1871. Maj. H. Y. Rich- 
ardson (Army Quarterly, October). 

Ferdinand de Lesseps and the Suez Canal. Pierre Cra- 
bités (Nineteenth Century, October). 

A Comparative Chart of Mexican History. Helen V. Rue 
(Scholastic, October 30). 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The Anglo-American Conference of Historians. Waldo G. 
Leland (American Historical Review, October). 

Retrospective Reviews: Recent British Biographies and 
Memoirs. Wallace Notestein (American Historical Re- 
view, October). 

The Teaching and Practice of Handwriting in England 
(continued). Hilary Jenkinson (History, October). 
Student Days at the Inns of Court. Frances A. Keay 

(University of Pennsylvania Law Review, November). 

Sir Sidney Lee and the “Dictionary of National Biography.” 
A. F. Pollard (Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, June). 

The Scope and Aims of History Teaching in Schools where 
the Leaving Age is, as a Rule, under Sixteen. (His- 
tory, October). 

Gildas de Excidio Brittaniae, Chapter 26. G. H. Wheeler 
(English Historical Review, October). 

The Journals of Finlay and Jarvis. William Miller (Eng- 
lish Historical Review, October). 

The Complaints of Henry III against the Baronial Council 
in 1261. E. F. Jacob (English Historical Review, 
October). 

The English Wool Trade in the Reign of Edward IV. 
Eileen Power (Cambridge Historical Journal, II, 
no. 1). 

Naval Administration of the Interregnum, 1641-59. Capt. 
Alfred C. Dewar (Mariner’s Mirror, October). 

The Escape of Charles II from Worcester, 1651; with an 
Account of his Last Hours. Dom Basil Whelan (Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, October). 

Pepys in the Newspapers of 1679-1680. Roger P. Mc- 
Cutcheon (American Historical Review, October). 


Films. 


in History and the Social Studies. 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 
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Continuation of Miss Glick’s list of materials to aid in making 
history real including: Wall Charts and Pictures, Railroad Posters, 
Stereographs, Flat Prints (or small photographic reproductions), 
Photostat Negatives, Picture Atlases, Costume Works, Miniature 
and Postcard Pictures, Notebook Illustrations, Slides and Still- 


Articles on Maps, Atlases and Historical Geography; on Tests 


The Correlation of English and the Social Studies. 
The Project and Socialized Recitation. 


Items of Importance from the experience of practical teachers. 


DO NOT LET YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE. 


in 
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E. S. Roscoe (Nineteenth 
Century, October). 

Executions Following the “Bloody Assize.” E. S. DeBeer 
(Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, June). 

Re-Election and the Medieval Parliament. J. G. Edwards 
(History, October). 

The Manners and Traditions 
Review, October). 

The Origin of English Towns. Carl Stephenson (American 

Historical Review, October). 

Derivation of London. E. Jeffries 

October). Historical revision. 

London and the Wars of the Roses. Margaret I. Peake 
(Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, June). 

Experiences of a British Commissariat Officer in the Penin- 
sular War, I. H. A. Dallas (Army Quarterly, Octo- 
ber). 

Negotiations for a Commercial Union between England 
and Scotland in 1668. Edward Hughes (Scottish His- 
torical Review, October). 

Falsing the Doom. Philip J. Hamilton-Guerson 
Historical Review, October). 
form of process of this name. 

The Mystery of Maitland. Maurice 
Historical Review, October). 

The Scottish National Library. (Scots Magazine, October). 

Mary Stewart’s Instructions to the Bishup of Dunblane. 
A. S. Skinnider (Scots Magazine, October). 

Glasgow’s Ancient Craft Gilds (continued). John C. Black 
(Scots Magazine, October, November). 

The Election of a Schoolmaster by a Comparative Trial 


of Parliament. (Quarterly 


The Davis (History, 


(Scottish 
Concerning a Scottish 


Wilkinson 


(Scottish 


in 1713. J. G. Burnett (Scottish Historical Review, 
October). 
Scottish Makers of Canada. Keith Morris (Scots Maga- 


zine, October). Lord Mount Stephen. 

First Responsible Government in 
America. W. Ross Livingston 
Review, June). 


The British North 


(Canadian Historical 


The Political Prisoners in Upper Canada, 1837-8. R. C. 
Watt (L£nglish Historical Review, October). 

Canada and Constitutional Development in New South 
Wales. William Smith (Canadian Historical Review, 
June). 


The General Situation in the Indian Ocean during the Early 
Georgian Period. Adm. G. A. Ballard (Mariner's 
Mirror, October). 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books. 
terly, October). 

The Third Volume of the German Official War History 
(Army Quarterly, October). The preliminaries of the 
Battle of the Marne, 1914. 

July, 1914. Bernadotte E. Schmitt (Foreign 
ber). 

War on Two Fronts: a Study of the German Strategy in 
1914. Gen. Sir W. E. Ironside (Fighting Forces, 
October). 

The Other Side of the Hill, VI (Army Quarterly, Octo- 
ber). The German Defense of Bernafay and Trdénes 
Woods, July 2-14, 1916. 

Von Lettow’s Escape into Portuguese East Africa, 1917. 
Col. G. M. Orr (Army Quarterly, October). 

What Really Happened: Notes on the Battle of Jutland. 
Hector C. Bywater (Atlantic Monthly, November). 
New Mexico in the Great War (continued). Paul A, F. 
Walter (New Mezico Historical Review, October). 


(Army Quar- 


A ffairs, Octo- 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 
“Young America.” Merle E. 
Review, October). 
Lawlessness as the American Classical Tradition. James M. 
Holzman (South Atlantic Quarterly, October). 
Getting a County Historical Society Started. William E. 
Culkin (Minnesota History, September). 
The Study of History in the University of Pittsburgh. 
Alfred P. (Western Historical 
Magazine, October). 


Curti (American Historical 


James Pennsylvania 


America: an Episode in the History of the World, II. Wil- 
_ van Loon (Woman’s Home Companion, Novem- 

er). 

British-American Diplomacy. 
Review, October). 

Life of James Marquette. Rev. Henry S. Spalding (J/linois 
Catholic Historical Review, October). 

The Founding of New Mexico (continued). 
Historical Review, October). 

Antonio de Espejo and his Journey to New Mexico. 
J. Lloyd Mecham (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
October). 

The Six Cities of Cibola, 1581-1680. F. W. Hodge (New 
Mexico Historical Review, October). 

The Indian Inhabitants of the Valley of Virginia. David I. 
Bushnell, Jr. (Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, October). 

\mphilis Turgden, the Mother of the Emigrant Washing- 
tons. T. Pape (Tyler's Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, October). 

The House in Which Washington was Born. Charles A. 
Hoppin (Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, October). 

Child Life in Colonial Pennsylvania (continued). 


Robert McElroy (Quarterly 


(New Mexico 


Percy B. 


Caley (Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
October). 

Kentucky in 1774. R. S. Cotterill (History Quarterly, 
October). 


The Signing of the Declaration of Independence. R. C. 
Ballard Thruston (History Quarterly, October). 

In the Clutches of the Barbary Corsairs. Rev. Paul J. 
Foik (Illinois Catholic Historical Review, October). 

John Quincy Adams and Florida. Fred Cubberly (Florida 
Historical Quarterly, October). 

Boston and the Northwest. Samuel E. Morison (Oregon 
Voter, August 14). 
California and the Nation. Joseph Ellison (Southwestern 

Historical Quarterly, October). 

Kit Karson, Pathbreaker, Patriot, and Humanitarian. 
F. T. Cheetham (New Mezico Historical Review, Oc- 
tober). 

Transportation as a Factor in the Development of the 
Twin Cities. Mildred Hartsough (Minnesota History, 
September). 

The Farmer and Minnesota History. 

(Minnesota History, September). 

Second Spanish-American War. A. H. 

(Florida Ilistorical Quarterly, October). 

Florida in 1818 by Andrew Jackson. 

Official Newspapers and Jackson’s Re-Election, 1832. Erik 
McK. Eriksson (Tennessee Historical Magazine, April, 
1925; issued October, 1926). 

Robert Thomas Quarles and the Archives of Tennessee. 
Charles L. Lewis (Tennessee Historical 
April, 1925; issued October, 1926). 

William Carroll and His Administration: Tennessee’s Busi- 
ness Governor. Gabriel H. Golden (Tennessee His 
torical Magazine, April, 1925; issued October, 1926). 

Slave Labor in the Virginian Iron Industry. Kathleen Bruc« 
(William and Mary College Quarterly, October). 

The Proposal to Reopen the African Slave Trade in the 
South, 1854-1860. W. J. Carnathan (South Atlantic 
Quarterly, October). 

Jefferson Davis’s Pre-War Statesmanship. 
nings (Current History, November). 

Lincoln and Contemporary English Periodicals. 
Park (Dalhousie Review, October). 

Some Personal Memories of General Robert E. Lee. W. W 
Scott (William and Mary College Quarterly, October) 

General McClellan’s Intention on 25 June, 1862. Maj 
Irving J. Phillipson (Coast Artillery Journal, October) 

Blockade Running during the Civil War (continued). 
Francis B. C. Bradlee (Essex Institute Historical Col 
lections, October). 

The First Remission of the Boxer Indemnity. Carroll B 
Malone (American Historical Review, October). 


Frank E. Balmer 


The Phinney 


The raid into 


Magazine, 


Arthur H. Jen 


Joseph H. 
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AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


The History Inquiry: Report of the Director, by PROFESSOR EDGAR 
DAWSON, Hunter College, New York City. For teachers’ use and for students in schools 
of education and normal schools. The most important survey of history teaching since 
the work of the Committee of Seven in 1898; accompanied by tables, charts, and an 
account of an experimental test. Shows clearly the present position and recent trends 
in the teaching of history and the social studies. Size, 8 x 11 inches. Price, 25 cents 
a copy. 


Experimental Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies, by PROFESSOR 
J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. For teachers’ use and for students in schools of education and normal schools. The 
result of a first-hand study of present-day experiments in teaching the social studies. 
The first sympathetic description and comparative statement of the activities of 
experimental schools and of recent courses of study. Size, 8 x 11 inches. Price, 20 
cents a copy (with reductions for quantity, reaching 10 cents a copy for 100 or more). 


Books for Historical Reading in Schools. A report of Joint Committees, of 
which Prof. Herbert D. Foster was Chairman. For the use of leachers and librarians. 
Contains lists of works for supplementary reading in high school classes in Ancient, 
European, English, and American History, Size, 8 x 11 inches. Price, 20 cents a 
copy. 


Outline, Syllabus, and References on English History, by D. 0. WAGNER, 
of Drake University. For pupils’ and teachers’ use. The syllabus, originally prepared 
for college classes in English history, will be found serviceable for the upper years of 
high school as well. The outline is an excellent logical analysis, and the references are 
to the more accessible books in college and school libraries. Size, 5x 7% inches. Price, 
40 cents a copy. 


Syllabus on the Economic History of American Agriculture, by PROF. 
LOUIS B. SCHMIDT, Iowa State Agricultural College. Revised and enlarged 
edition. For teachers’ use, and for college students. Contains a list of topics and hun- 
dreds of specific reading references. This syllabus furnishes almost the only available 
guide to the scattered literature of a subject which is every day becoming more im- 
portant as a matter of interest and study. Bound in boards, size, 5 x 7% inches. 
Price, $1.50 a copy. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1623 Ranstead Street Philadelphia 
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For creating historical atmosphere— 


What can equal accurate, artistic and beautifully colored pictures, helping students to 
visualize bygone civilizations? 

The Lehmann Pictures combine features of the life and times in the most instructive 
fashion. They are truly educational works of art. 

For wall decoration, they are worthy to be placed in the finest schools of today. They 
will give any classroom the desired “‘atmosphere.”’ 


Size ad Offered 


35 x 26 in all 
inches D-G styles 
of ma 
Titles A | mountings 


and any 


Also in 


paper sheets 


for framing 


text matter 


appear in 


English 


i 
? 


LH1 Egyptian Architecture 


Group 1. Egyptian, Judean, Greek and Roman History 


LHI Egyptian Architecture LH7 Hebraic Sacrifice 
LH2 Egyptian Death Rites LH8 The Forum Romanum (reconstructed 
LH3 The Acropolis at Athens (reconstructed F 
Interior of a Roman House 
LH4 Dedication of a Greek Temple or ax 
LH5 Olympia LH10 = Roman Warriors 
LH6 The Temple at Jerusalem, Time of Christ LHI1I Persecution of the Christians 
Group 2. Greek and Roman Group 3. Prehistoric, Medieval and Group 4. Russian 

History and Legend. Modern European History. History. 

20 titles. 26 titles. 16 titles. 


Large stock carried in Chicago insuring prompt shipments. 


Send for CartoCraft Comments No. 7HO, with colored illustrations of two of the 
Pictures. Free. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Makers of the Breasted-Harding-Hart 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue New History Maps 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send me CartoCraft Comments Number 7HO, giving list of the Lehmann Pictures and colored 


miniatures of two of them. Also quote net school prices. 


I am also interested in History 


Maps: C Ancient 
European American 
Political 


0 Slated Maps Maps 


Map Studies Globes 
HO 12-26 
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Continuing The History Teacher’s Magazine 


JANUARY-DECEMBER, 1926 


Adriance, R. I., Book review by, 345. 

American Historical Association, Ann 
Arbor Meeting, 57; Officers and Com- 
mittees, 1926, 60. 

American History, for Canadians, 119; 
A Classroom Procedure Under the 
Dalton Plan, 117; Recent Tendencies 
in Method, 114; in Senior High 
Schools, 110. 

Americas, An Introductory Course in 
the History of the, 30. . F 

Appleton, J. B., Book review by, 38, 
345. 

Arnett, A. M., Book review by, 390. 

Art of Writing History, 361. 

Ashley, R. L., The Twelfth Year Course 
in Social Science, 179. 

Assignment, The History, 323; in Col- 
lege Classes, an Experiment in Quan- 
tity-Quality, 293. 

Atkinson, R. C., Book review by, 249. 

Barnes, H. E., Book review by, 37. 

Barr, A. S., Measurements in Civics, 24. 

Barr’s Diagnostic Tests in American 
History, 230. 

Benjamin, H., Why Study History?, 133. 

Bennion, M., Ethics as a High School 
Study, 129. 

Bernd, F., Music in the History Course, 
327. 

Bibliographies: 
Eleventh Year, 122; Civics, Ninth 
Grade, 11; Historical Fiction, 386; 
Latin-American History, 121; Recent 
Texts in the Social Studies, 28; Social 
Sciences, Twelfth Grade, 187; Supple- 
mentary Works (for American His- 
tory), 123; Textbooks in the Social 
Studies, 334. 

Biography: The “Case” Method in His- 
tory, 270. 

Birdno, E. G., Creating Pupil Interest 
in a Reading Program for Civics, 18. 

Books on History and Government, 42, 
98, 140, 196, 252, 302, 351, 395. 

Book Reviews, Edited by Harry J. Car- 
man, 35, 92, 134, 191, 247, 297, 343, 
390. 

Bowden, W., Book review by, 298. 

Brainard, D. S., General Principles Gov- 
erning the Construction cf a Syllabus 
for High School History in Minnesota, 
233. 

Brainerd, H., Why Study Latin-Ameri- 
can History?, 120, 

Brebner, J. B., Book review by, 35, 40, 
134, 138, 193, 195, 299, 344, 393. 

Burch, H. R., Social Science 
Twelfth Year, 180. 

Burr, A. W., Vitalizing the Teaching of 
History, 291. 

Butler, S. B., Completing the Pattern, 
175. 

Bye, E. C., Book review by, 345. 

California, University of, An Introduc- 
tory Course in the History of the 
Americas at, 30. 

Canada, Why Americans Should Study 
History of, 119. 


American History, 


in the 


Carman, Harry J., Editor of Book Re- 
views, 35, 92, 134, 191, 247, 297, 343, 
390. 

Carney, M. V., and mo L., Some Re- 
cent Suggestive and Helpful Supple- 
mentary Works, 123. 

Carrigan, K. E. C., The Two Unified 
Courses in the Atlantic City High 
School, 172. 

Civics, The Teaching of, in the Junior 
High School, 7; Bibliography of, 11; 
Creating Pupil Interest in a Reading 
Program for, 18; Graphs in the Teach- 
ing of, 20; Measurements in, 24; 
Laboratory Work in, 170; Civics Club, 
A Junior High School, 234, 

Clark, S. W., Projects and Problems in 
Omaha Central High School, 33. 


College Classes, An Experiment in 
“Quantity-Quality” Assignment in, 
293. 


College Entrance Credit for Secondary 
School Courses in Social Sciences, 167. 

Colleges and Universities, History of the 
South in, 319. 

Community, Laboratory Work in, 16. 

Community Contacts, A Program of 
Group Activities and, 14. 

Correspondence, 245, 

Coulomb, C. A., Recent Historical Pub- 
lications, 42, 98, 140, 196, 252, 302, 351, 
395. 

Court and the League, The, 107. 

Current Events—The Handmaid of all 
the Social Studies, 378. 

Curriculum, History as a Required Sub- 
ject in the High School, $70. 

Dalton Plan, Classroom Procedure in 
American RBistory, 117. 

Dawson, E., Book Review by, 40; De- 
veloping the Social Studies at Syra- 
cuse University, 109; Social Studies in 
Grade XII, 157. 

Declaration of Independence, Genealogy 
of, 1538. 

Developing the Social Studies at Syra- 
cuse University, 109. 

Dewey, A. G., Book review by, 191, 348. 

Dickerson, O. M., The Significance of 


American Adhesion to the World 
Court, 155. 
Dramatizations, Historical, in the 


Grades, 180; Informal, 238. 

Dunbar, W. F., Why We Behave Like 
Americans, 366, 

Earle, E. M., Book review by, 38. 

Economics as a High School Subject, 
8375. 

Eleventh Grade, American History, 
Method, 114; Bibliography of Ameri- 
can History, 122. 

Ellis, E., Book review by, 391. 

Ellison, J., An Introductory Course in 
the History of the Americas, 30, 

Ellwood, C. A., A Twelfth-Grade Course 
in Sociology, 181. 

Ethics as a High School Study, 199. 

European History, Contemporary, 315. 

Evans, A. P., Book review by, 134. 

Fiction, Historical, 385. 

Fisk, D. M., Book review by, 248. 


Freeman, M. B., Book review by, 97. 

kueter, Eduard, The Beginning of the 
Middle Ages, 368. 

Fusion Course in the Social Studies, A 
Unit, 371. 

Gabriel, R. H., Book review by, 390. 

Gazley, J. G., Book review by, 344. 

Genealogy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 153, 

Gibbons, H. A., Contemporary European 
History, 315. 

Glick, A., A Guide to Materials for 
Vitalizing and Visualizing History, 
382. 

Gold, M. S., Directions for Study, 284; 
Testing Vocabulary in History, 285. 
Goodman, N. G., Thomas Jefferson, 365. 

Grading, An Experiment in, 296. 

Graphs, The Use of, in the Teaching of 
Civics, 20, 

Griffin, E., Book review by, 300. 

Group Activities and Community Con- 
tacts, a Program of, 14. 

Gulick, C. A., Book review by, 195. 

Hackett, R. C., A Lesson in Source Ma- 
terials, 128, 

Hamilton, A. G., A Classroom Procedure 
in American History under the Dalton 
Plan, 117. 

Harden, M., Using the Sources in the 
Elementary School, 241. 

Hatch, R. W., and Stull, DeF., A Unit 
Fusion Course in the Social Studies, 
371. 

Heinberg, J. G., Book review by, 92. 

Hewes, E. B., Book review by, 391. 

Hill, H. C., The Teaching of Civics in 
the Junior High School, 7. 

Historical Articles in Current Periodi- 
cals, 45, 99, 140, 198, 254, 306, 353, 397. 

Historical Publications, Recent, 42, 98, 
140, 196, 252, 302, 351, 395. 

Hodder, F. H., The Court and the 
League, 107. 

Howe, S. B., Grade XII in New Jersey, 
177, 

Hughes, R. O., Recent Texts in the 
Social Studies, 28; The 'welfth-Grade 
— in Problems of Democracy, 
182, 

Jefferson, Thomas, 365. 

Jenks, L. H., Book review by, 343. 

Johnson, H., Book review by, 36. 

Jones, A. L., Shall College Entrance 
Credit be given to Secondary School 
Courses in Social Sciences?, 167. 

J mg O. G., Laboratory Work in Civies, 
170, 

Jones, R. L., Genealogy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 153. 

Kimball, R. S., Current Events—The 
Handmaid of All the Social Sciences, 
378. 

Kimmel, W. G., The Use of Graphs in 
the Teaching of Civics, 20, 

King, E. J., An Experiment in Grad- 
ing, 296. 

Knowlton, D. C., History and Other 
Social Studies in Junior and Senior 
High Schools, 70. 

Koch, G. A., Book review by, 300. 
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Kramer, G. A., Book review by, 38. 

Krout, J. A., Book review by, 135. 

Kulp, D. H., 2d, Book review by, 96. 

Laboratory Work, in the Community, 16; 
in Civics, 170. 

Latin-American History, Why Study?, 
120; Bibliography, 121. 

League, The Court and the, 107. 

Lincoln Administration, The “Rule of 
Law” under the, 272. 

Locarno Conference, ‘The Security Pact 
of, 63. 

Lokke, C. L., Book review by, 302. 

MacGregor, T. D., Our Adolescent Days, 
209. 

Martin, A. E., History as a 
Subject, 370. 

Materials for Vitalizing and Visualizing 
History, A Guide to, 383. 

Measurements in Civics, 24. 

Meetings and Associations, 
190; Professional, 244. 

Method Alternatives in Twelfth-Grade 
Work, 162. 

Middle Ages, The Beginning of the, 368. 

Middle States’ Association of History 
Teachers, 98. 

Morehouse, F., American History in 
Senior High Schools, 110; Method 
Alternatives in T'welfth-Grade Work, 
162, 

Morgan, W. T., Book review by, 391. 

Music in the History Course, 327. 

National Council for Social Studies, 
News of, 27; Program for Sixth An- 
nual Meeting, 91. 

Neff, E., Book review by, 298. 

Nichols, R. F., Biography: The “Case” 
Method in History, 270; Book review 
by, 36, 248. 

Ninth Grade, the Teaching of Civics in 
the Junior High School, with Especial 
Reference to the, 7; A Program of 
Group Activities and Community Con- 
tacts for, 14. 

Notebooks, the Use of, in American His- 
tory Classes, 124. 

Objectives, A Pupil Test upon, in His- 
tory, 133. 

Ogan, R. W., A Junior High School 
Civics Club, 234. 

Orchard, J. E., Book review by, 192. 
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